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Page 30, note, line 6, for left it, read let it. 
„ 60, „ „ 6, for civis, rearf cinis. 
„ 131, line 4, /or at the hands of the uncle of that hero, who, &c, 

read at the hands of his uncle— that hero who, &c. 
„ 141, line 17, read violence. Of the moisture of the air without 

rain, so complained of by Arthur Young, I had been made 

aware, 
„ 160, line 9, for ha veraised read have raised. 
„ 204, „ 14, „ induce them cheerfully to submit, read induce a 

cheerful submission. 
„ 242, note, line 3, for mineral read material . 
„ 252, line 15, /or permanent read paramount. 
„ 258, note, line 1,/or clery, read clergy. 
w 266, line 18,/or then expenditure, read the expenditure. 
„ 267, „ 12, „ lady „ Lady. 
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PREFATORY DEDICATION. 



It cannot be of the slightest interest to 
any who may cast their eyes over these 
pages, to learn the mental process, by 
which about the usual proportion of vanity, 
under the self-deceptive guise of good in- 
tentions, gradually wrought upon me, till 
order to pass the Rubicon was given by and 
to myself, and "faith, I'll prent it" passed 
my lips in soliloquy. 

I had calculated on having to prepare 
many letters of four closely written pages, 
and, as some were to cross the line, — with 

B 



2 PREFATORY DEDICATION. 

their lines crossed too (a blinding process, 
twice cursed — by him that writes and him 
that reads, thanks to the penny postage, now 
only worth the trouble of application to 
foreign correspondence); but so many re- 
collections came importunately pressing for 
insertion, and claiming place in my budget, 
that I began to think of a few others whom 
I should like to make acquainted with my 
seeings and doings. 

My excellent friend and travelling com- 
panion, Edward Penrhyn, in the years 1817 
and 1818, has a right to know all the 
particulars; besides 1 long to be abused 
by Lady Charlotte for committing a pun in 
the course of my narrative. Our kind friend 
and excellent neighbour, Miss Trotter, is 
entitled to hear anything I may have to 
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say of the well-doing of our Protestant 
churches, to which she has been so constant 
a benefactress; and there is a reverend 
Master of his calling in Lancashire, whom I 
will not leave out, and others among my 
friends and neighbours must have copies 
privately printed for them ; but then neigh- 
bours expect neighbours' fare. 

In that dilemma the transition to publi- 
cation was abrupt and certain, the disgust of 
a forced fishing circulation, obliging civil re- 
plies and partial judgments from my victims, 
being too great to endure. Publication, 
once resolved upon, I felt my best hope of 
pleasing would be by holding on to the robe 
of some, who had given more time and 
brought more ability to their task ; and with 
this view I have taken pains to insert in the 

fi 2 



4 PREFATORY DEDICATION. 

form of notes some interesting matter. 
I have endeavoured to illustrate the sub- 
ject-matter with anecdotes conveying a 
moral, and content with preserving conti- 
nuity in the narrative, have been tempted 
away to great distances from the scene of 
my ramble. 

Among the scraps gathered at the feasts 
of reason to which one has been bidden, or 
to which from time to time one has in- 
truded oneself uninvited, are sure to be some 
morsels worth preserving. And if the de- 
sire of parading them is here and there trans- 
parent, I trust they may still be considered 
not to have been inappropriately woven 
into these pages; and that a recurrence 
of feeling may excuse an occasional repeti- 
tion of sentiment. Whatever opinion may 
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be pronounced of my little volume, it must 
be severe to negative all the pleasure I have 
had from the occupation, or the advantage, 
during an interval of suspense, of having 
withdrawn my mind from a dreary circle 
of apprehensive thoughts. 

London, 
December, 1852. 
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CHAPTER I. 

VISIT TO MAYNOOTH. — BOG OP ALLEN.— -ELECTION WARFARE. — 
EFFECTS OF EVICTIONS. — PRB8ENT AND PROSPECTIVE CON- 
DITION OF IRELAND. 

July 1852. Landed at Kingstown. I 
turned towards the Wicklow Highlands, but 
a vivid oral description of Glendalough, 
the Seven Churches, and the Irish Towers, 
had the unexpected and contradictory effect 
of disposing me to visit scenes, which had 
not been so graphically pourtrayed to me, 
and of all places in the world, I found my- 
self next day at Maynooth. This deviation 
from the western line was a partial failure. 



8 VISIT TO MAYNOOTH. 

To be sure I saw the ruins of the Castle, 
and was for the first time personally intro- 
duced to the squalor of the Roman Catholic 
poor, reminding me forcibly of their fellow- 
martyrs abroad. 

To do justice to Maynooth, I saw more 
rags there than I met with in the far west, 
where even rags are a scarce commodity; 
but the main feature of the place was not 
to be inspected, for throughout the week 
"the Praests," as the porter informed 
me, " were in rethrait." Several hundreds 
assembled from the provinces were all in 
" wrethtraight ;" I make another attempt at 
giving the porter's pronunciation its due 
value. 

The explanation given by a self-consti- 
tuted Ciceronine was that the praests had 
two ounces of bread for breakfast, and were 
praying till supper-time. The version of 
one better informed, but of a different creed, 
was that they were met to report on the 
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BOG OF ALLEN. 9 

coercion, spiritually and physically exercised 
by them over their flocks for ecclesiastical 
and political purposes, during the late elec- 
tion. Whichever opinion is correct, the 
fact was undoubted, they were in retreat, 
and could only be seen by the stranger from 
the bridge. That distant point did not lend 
much enchantment to the view, though the 
sight of some students playing at fives helped 
to cheer it. 

Rejoining the rail I passed a spot as fa- 
miliar to my ear as Maynooth, the Bog of 
Allen, a designation common to the bogs 
of six contiguous counties. If any process 
can tame a bog, black or red, the last is the 
most irreclaimable; it is the iron chain of 
railway connecting it with terra firma. I 
would not shrink from trying my hand on 
a given quantity so circumstanced ; it must 
be a moderate quantity, lest, like the rajah's 
insidious gift of elephants to his rival, it 
prove ruinous ; but whether I would acquire 

B 5 
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4 

a sequestered bog at an Encumbered Estate 
Court valuation, is another matter. Though 
flat, it has a mean elevation of 250 feet 
above the level of the sea ; the great canal 
which passes through it is about 270 feet 
above the tide level of Dublin Bay. 

Remarking a blighted potato field, the 
sympathy of a fellow-traveller was inter- 
rupted by one, evidently hot from election 
warfare, observing moodily, "And a good 
thing too ; they will not be able to use their 
sticks so handily the next election, and that 
will not be long first." 

A passing glance at Athlone gave rise to 
the remark, that less than one hundred votes 
returned the successful candidate. Can 
there have been fair play there ? This has 
subsequently been explained by the poll 
having been stopped by Mr. Lawes, but 
further explanation is wanted to show why 
the five members for Athlone, Casbel, 
Ennis, Mallow, and New Ross, collectively, 
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could have been elected by 356 electors 
only, as named in a letter of the Times of 
August 9th. The writer, signing M. A., 
Lowestoft, August 6th, remarks, " I do not 
know whether, in all or any of these cases, 
the poll was brought to an untimely close 
by the resignation of one of the candidates, 
but if the above figures give us a fair speci- 
men of the electoral force of these con- 
stituencies, I ask on which of the two grand 
principles, of intelligence or numbers, do 
they claim the right of sending members to 
the imperial Parliament ? " 

I strained my neck to see the site of the 
far-famed fair at Ballinasloe. My visit to 
Connemara has since added to its importance 
in my eyes. 

It is not necessary to spy the land to see 
its nakedness, it stares at one hideously, 
even within sight of the railway, in whose 
presence things in general are apt to put on 
their best looks. The cramped area on which 
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the evicted lived is apparent from the dark 
green turf and shallow trench, marking the 
wall-line of the stacks of the levelled cabins. 
The primitive, or rather barbarous order of 
their architecture, is shown by the absence 
of any stones about them ; if any were used 
in the construction, they are now piled in 
the irregular walls, run up, not as I sup- 
posed to divide the fields, but to clear 
them. 

A glance at these spots in passing, satis* 
fied me, that little as is the space man 
wants below the sod, in his long home, it 
is almost as wide as that occupied by the 
cotter's family during their earthly pilgrim- 
age. Eviction, though it may be softened 
by transfer to other homes, must always be 
a heart-breaking process. Alas ! the throes 
of the new birth of Irish rural life, accom- 
panied and followed as they have been by 
famine and pestilence, with cholera super- 
added, present to view an ordeal which, if 
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it has had its parallels in Irish history, has 
never before been so painfully recorded. 
As the mode of existence so cut short is 
abject and hopeless in the extreme, it is 
consoling to think that one of the greatest 
of those obstructions is at length removed, 
which have hitherto opposed the approach of 
that good time, that civilized state of hope- 
ful exertion and advancement, necessary to 
raise human creatures above the level of 
brute existence. 

But it is not so easy to see any source of 
consolation either in retrospect or in pro- 
spect on view of the yawning stone-gables 
of well-constructed houses and premises, 
when the stone-chimney stands up alone 
and slates lie around, showing enough of 
comfort to have made a home — the capital 
which should have employed the poor scat- 
tered to the winds, or borne on their wings 
to a distant and better country. That there 
is on earth a better country than that which 
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has England for its partner, is a humiliating 
thought indeed, but every patriotic Eng- 
lishman will make all legislative, social, and 
charitable endeavours to induce the Irish 
to alter that verdict. 

Irishmen, whatever their race, whatever 
their creed, should be disabused. * Eng- 
lishmen of this century will never admit the 
right of any one, however his veins may 
swell with the purest Celtic blood, to say 
that they have not near their hearts the wel- 
fare of their western sister,* whom God 
and nature have placed by each other's side. 
They feel the tie formed by the Union to be 
as indissoluble as it is natural, and it is 
their hope and trust to make it as reciprocal 
as it is indissoluble. England desires the 
communication of all the liberty she her- 
self enjoys and jealously guards, and it dis- 
tresses her to see that the blessings of her 

• " Facies non omnibus una 
Nee di versa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum." 
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high civilization (we should be unworthy of 
any one of them if we did not acknowledge 
them to be the greatest blessings), are not 
as frankly accepted by those who have the 
guidance of Ireland's warm-hearted peasantry 
as they are honestly proffered. 

I have given no prominent place to the 
lower considerations of monied interest, so 
well and so tersely put by the eloquent Mr. 
Wyndham, who, on a doubt being expressed 
as to whether Ireland would accept the 
Union, observed, " Did you ever hear of a 
poor man refusing to enter into partnership 
with a banker of established reputation ; " 
but I look to that interchange of charities 
and good will which neighbourhood should, 
and now is engendering for the commence- 
ment of a happier jubilee for Ireland than 
history has yet recorded. 

A picture, feelingly drawn by a farmer, of 
the acme of misery another failure of the 
potato crop would bring with it, occupied 
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my interest till I bethought me of the ne- 
cessity of changing an English note before 
the Galway car started for Clifden. A frank 
offer of Irish notes, to our reciprocal con- 
venience, from one who had not joined in 
conversation, relieved me very pleasantly, by 
showing confidence in an English stranger. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EXPECTATION OF TRANSATLANTIC TRAFFIC. — SALE OF ENCUM- 
BERED ESTATES. — REFLECTIONS ON FAMINE. — IRISH REPARTEE. 
— CLIFDEN WORKHOUSE AND CHURCH. ENGLISH SETTLE- 
MENTS. — IRISH HEATH. THE KILLARIES. — MELWREA. 

SCENERY OF BEANABRAOK. 

I was long enough in Galway to see 
among a motley crowd round the car, one 
woman with a decidedly Spanish cast of 
countenance, and admire the proportions 
and workmanship of the new hotel to be 
opened when the double line of rail is 
completed, showing how large and how 
confident are the expectations of trans- 
Atlantic traffic. 

For a few miles out of Galway the sides 
of the road are well-planted, and the seats 
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seem well-cared for. Loughcorrib occupied 
the middle distance, bordered by a petraean 
tract, on which the stones seem to have 
been hailed down.* 

A purchaser of some lots of the O'Neil 
estate was on the car, and in a glow of 
anticipated enjoyment of a visit to his 
bargain, but he gradually lost much of 
his vivacity as the gardens showed the 
increasing ravages of the dread disease. 
The prospect of income from his new 
tenantry seemed to dissolve into a sombre 
vision of subscriptions, rates, rates in aid, 

* A traveller on an Irish car, with luggage piled up in the 
middle, has but a one-sided view of the country. I was on 
the favoured side, looking inland. The country on the left 
hand is well described by Mr. Tnglis, except that at present 
there are neither herds nor herdsmen. 

u Five or six miles from Galway I found myself leaving 
the flat country and getting among hills, low, however, and 
with no character but that of bleakness. These hills extend 
on the left as far as the sea bay3, and are entirely unculti- 
vated and uninhabited, except at particular seasons, when 
cattle from the low grounds are sent there to graze, under 
the charge of herds, who make their temporary homes among 
the hills." 
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and other out-goings. The thought of his 
fisheries, a green potato-bed, and a vague 
idea of supplying Billingsgate seemed to 
i;evive him. I had not the malice to show 
his hopes to be forlorn, by referring to the 
proceedings in Galway Bay, whereby it has 
been put to the proof that the Irish will 
not be ma.de to fish, except in troubled 
waters. 

With the famine fresh in my memory and 
its cause in active operation before my 
eyes, an instinctive sense of self-preservation 
turned my thoughts to the weak points of 
my own individual position as an English- 
man, living in a peaceful and plentiful land 
of windmills. A horrid picture grew up 
before my mind's eye of what England, 
what the civilized world would become were 
it ever to be the will of Providence to visit 
the cereal crops as universally and severely. 
How sudden would be the relapse into bar- 
barism! how infernal the transition! It 
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was a thought which, like others that will 
not bear thinking of, haunted me. The 
thing that has been is the thing that may 
be; and I have heard of the existence of 
a tablet at Naples, indicating that by such 
a visitation Etruria was obliterated from the 
list of Nations. 

My day night-mare was driven away by 
a very opportune trait of Irish repartee; a 
ragged fellow the coachman had good-na- 
turedly suffered to ride on the luggage, 
being asked jeeringly how he found himself 
up there, treated us with, " If the world 
frowns on me, the sun shines on me;" and 
indeed the evening sun did shine beauti- 
fully, showing the curiously serrated edges 
of some of the Twelve Pins to perfection, 
and imprinting on my mind a lasting im- 
pression of the beauty of the Irish high- 
lands. ' 

On approaching Clifden, the workhouse 
stands out as a leading feature, but I am 
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happy to say a church is rising on a still 
more commanding site, and it is to be 
hoped that soon the police-station will not 
remain a single specimen of planting and 
neatness. 

Taking the road towards the Killaries, 
and not far from Ballinakill Harbour, several 
English settlements showed like oases in the 
waste. I fervently wished them the success 
they deserve ; what seems most necessary to 
success is, that others should follow their 
example. 

Time must be allowed to capital to raise 
crops, not for market, but for rearing stock 
to walk there, for here, produce to fetch 
money must walk, and far beyond the dis- 
trict in which it is raised. Men were re- 
ceiving ten pence and eight pence; ten 
women in a turnip-field three pence a day, 
a sum in the aggregate, that never used to 
circulate in these townships, and a crop sel- 
dom before grown. 
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The foot of Mount Molage crosses the 
western end of Lough Kylemore ; a wooded 
steep on its north side above the road 
deserves mention for its effect in the land- 
scape, as well as from its rarity in these 
parts, and last not least, for the splendid 
specimens of the true Irish heath growing 
rampantly over it.* 

On the Killaries and the Twelve Pins 
wood is not much missed from the view ; 
beautiful clouds ever varying the lights and 
shadows on the jagged outlines against the 
sky, and over the cones and acclivities of 
mountains, of which the forms are in per- 
fect keeping with the rugged and deeply 
indented coast. 

Passing along the southern bank of Kil- 
lary Harbour, to nearly its most inland 

* Sowerby's English Botany, vol. i. p. 35, 1790; Erica 
Vabeoci, Irish heath. That the knowledge of the Irish Flora 
was, at that date, very imperfect, would seem proved by Mr. 
Sowerby's remark : " Till lately, Ray had been supposed in 
error, when he described this plant as a native of Ireland." 
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extremity by Leenane, Melwrea, appa- 
rently the largest, as well as the loftiest 
of the Coimaught range, loomed before me 
to its fullest height, from the harbour to 
the sky. I had no more than time to 
admire the scene, under a becoming veil 
of cloud, .before the sun, a deep sense of 
whose especial favour to me during my 
ramble, will always remain "charactered 
on the tablets of my memory," lit up the 
face of the mountain, and piercing into 
the gorges and through the passes of Joyce's 
country, played beautifully over the land- 
scape. 

Casting lingering looks back upon charms 
from which I was parting, only too has- 
tily, I turned south, towards Lough Corrib, 
between secondary heights of much pic- 
turesque beauty, and reached Maum before 
sunset. The evening was still and serene, 
the reflection of sky and earth in the waters 
of the Beanabrack, more perfect than I 
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had ever gazed upon in any latitude, in 
any season or hour. On the river with 
a party from the inn, I had the rare treat 
of having the exquisite scene before me* 
most musically, poetically, and faithfully 
described by a lady reciting the exquisite 
stanzas from " Childe Harold ;" indeed, so 
beautiful were the atmospheric effects, that 
they could hardly have been described 
naturally, if not poetically: 

" The moon is up, and yet it is not night ; 
Sunset divides the sky with her : a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friule's mountains ; heaven is free 
From clouds, but, of all colours, seems to be 
Melted in one vast Iris of the west, 
Where the day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian's crest 

Floats through the azure air, an island of the blest ! 

" A single star is at her side, and reigns, 
With her, o'er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Rolled o'er the peak of the fair Rhetian hill, 
As day and night contending were, until 
Nature reclaimed her order. Gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
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The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within it 
glows. 

" Filled with the face of heaven, which, from afer, 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues. 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse ; ' 
And now they change, a paler shadow strews 
A mantle o'er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies, like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour, as it gasps away, 
The last still lovelier, till — 'tis gone— and all is gray." 



MAUM TORC. 



CHAPTER III. 

MAUM TURC. — A CAIRN. — BED 0* ST. PATRICK.— THE MARTIN 
DOMAIN. — DREARY SCENERY.— THE BOGS.— SUSPICIOUS LOOK- 
ING LOUGH. — THE TWELVE PINS.*— A FAIR MOUNTAINEER. 
— FREQUENCY OF RAIN AND RAINBOWS. 

The next morning, after passing and 
repassing in continual zigzag over the 
shallow bed of the Failmole, I at length 
gained a dilapidated mountain-road, across 
Maum Turc, through the south-western- 
most side of Joyce's country. Five or more 
miles of rough ascent through a gorge of 
alpine grandeur, brought me to the sum- 
mit of the Pass of Main,* and in sight 

* In Butler's "Lives of the Saints, vol.i. p. 353, I find 
the following : — Nennius, Abbot of Bangor, in 620, in his 
" History of the Britons," published by the learned Thomas 
Gale, says, " that St. Patrick took that name only when he 
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of a small Mountain Lough* of charac- 
teristic shadow and gloom, lying on the 
left, at the foot of a steep cliff, forming 
part of Mount Shanfoliglin.f 

On the way-side is a Cairn, a heap of 
stones raised, where a coffin and its bearers 
(for in climbing such a steep, their efforts 
should be honourably mentioned) have rested 
on the way to interment. Good Roman 
Catholics contribute a stone, and say a 
prayer in passing. I have it on my con- 
science to have abstracted a specimen of 
quartz from it. 

A rather cramped recess in the rock, 
called the Bed of St. Patrick,:]: would prove 

was ordained bishop, being before called Main/' which ap- 
pears to be fair ground for the spelling I have adopted. 

* Without a name even in the map of the Ordnance. 

t Described in the Ordnance map, Leckanrea, 2003 feet 
above the sea, between Letterbreckaun, 2189, on the north 
and Leckanrea to the south. 

X As St. Patrick continued his missions over Ireland for 
forty years, it is not so easy to verify the date of his occupa- 
tion of any one bed ; but he most probably lodged there on 

c 2 
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the great and Catholic Saint/ to have been 
of smaller stature, than the former inhabi- 
tants are said to have been famous for; 

his way to the coast, when between sixteen and seventeen 
years of age (the smallness of the git favouring the conjecture), 
and six months after first landing from his native country, 
during which interval he had been obliged to keep cattle in 
the forests, in hunger and nakedness, amidst snows, rain, and 
ice. 

Dreaming that a ship was ready to receive him, and making 
for the distant coast, having no money, the sailors, in com- 
passion, gave him his passage, and, after three days' sail, he 
reached Scotland. I have felt half inclined to set this down as 
an historical fact (see Butler's " Lives of the Saints," vol. i. 
p. 353), leaving future travellers to contradict it if they can ; 
but, at any rate, the probabilities are surely sufficient to justify 
future guides in doing so. How few of their stories rest on 
such good evidence ! 

In Nicholson's Irish historical library, amongst the works of 
St. Patrick, Mr. Stanihurst (Descrip. Hiber., cap. 7) reckons 
Octseporicon Hibernise, which means a journal of his own 
travels through the kingdom. So the above may some day be 
tested. 

* Archbishop Usher has shown that the system of doctrines 
taught by Patrick, were free from the erroneous novelties of 
the church of Rome.— Vide Leland. 

Again, in Nicholson's Irish Historical Library, p. 26*, our 
oldest ecclesiastical canons, if genuine, must be those which 
Sir Henry Spelman has published, as the acts of two several 
synods, held by St. Patrick and his suffragans, 450 or 456 a.d. 
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a race, as far as I saw, as extinct as the 
fossil elk. Hard by the bed, is a spring 
also bearing his name. Illicit whiskey has 
never been wanting in the mountains, to 
qualify its icy coldness. 

From this point the block, as it were, of 
the Martin domain is overlooked ; its loughs 
and bogs occupying the middle distance ; the 
Isle of Arran rises on the southern horizon. 
In illustration of the opinion of the natives, 
as to the marketable value of the district 
then in view, on naming to the guide that 
a far-west property of great extent had 
lately been purchased for five shillings and 
sixpence an acre, pointing to the surface 
beneath, he said, "That is not worth fif- 
teen-pence, and it is much to say that a 

The thirty-four canons, of the first of these synods, which 
bears the name of the Saint and his two suffragans, he tran- 
scribed out of a faulty copy in the library of Bennet College, 
Cambridge, to which there is annexed a collection of Scripture 
rules, among the rest, the Ten Commandments entire, even 
the second, drawn up by the said prelates. 
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twentieth part has value for farming pur- 
poses."* 

If St. Patrick did really occupy his bed 
in the teeth of a south-wester, what wonder 
if he vented his spleen on the quarter from 
which it blew by condemning it to sterility. 

The distribution of the mountains that 
here surrounded me, the wild gorge I had 
ascended, and the dreariness of the loughs 
rising from out the red bog I was looking 
down upon, made it a fitting scene for the 
journey of the fisherman in the "Arabian 
Nights," who, after ascending a mountain 

* Arthur Young, vol. i. p. 337, says, * The great tract 
of mountain is the three baronies of Eyre-Connaught, Bal- 
linahinch, and Moycullen. They are forty miles long, and 
fifteen broad, and are, in general, uncultivated." This was 
the state of the district in 1776. Speaking of Connemara, 
" Mr. Martin has the largest tract ; he has left it to Mr. 
Popham ; 14,000 Irish acres for three lives, at no rent at all ; 
then three lives more, at 150/. a year, and, after them, for 
sixty years at the same rent. There is limestone-gravel upon 
part of the land, but not generally in Eyre-Connaught, any 
more than limestone, at least, according to common report." 
The concluding observation indicates a lack of geological in- 
vestigation in the far west, up to the date of his visit. 
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with the elfrit he had liberated from the 
bottle, descended over a wild tract to a lake 
in the midst of four mountains from which 
the fish of four colours were to be drawn, 
and from under which the enchanted city 
was brought to light. 

We know that vestiges of the dwell- 
ings as well as of the cultivation of past ages 
are found beneath the bogs. What may 
not now be unearthed by modern curiosity ? 
and we must add modern capital ; for if the 
new order of proprietor do break through 
the soft crust of the bog, they will most 
assuredly pay for peeping. Like the ashes 
over Pompeii, the bogs may be reserving an 
archaeological treat for us. Some of the old 
colleges, which in the fifth century sent out 
their three- hundred and fifty saints of the 
first class,* may have been as it were potted 

* Britannia Sancta, 1746. Part I., p. 181. 

As to the other saints of Ireland, the disciples or successors 
of St. Patrick, the learned Usher in his " Antiquities of the 
British Churches," (473, 474), has published from two old 
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down, and destined again to flourish in 
rivalry of the " godless colleges ;" it may then 

manuscripts, an ancient catalogue, in which they are divided 
into three ranks or classes. The first class contains the saints 
who were contemporary with St. Patrick and his assistants in 
preaching the gospel j these were in number three hundred 
and fifty, all illustrious and holy prelates, full of the spirit of 
Qod, and founders of the churches of God in Ireland, some of 
them being natives of the island, others Britons, Romans, or 
French. The saints of the second class came after the death 
of St. Patrick, being three hundred in number, some few of 
them bishops, the rest priests, who flourished during four 
reigns, and were chiefly the men who propagated monastic dis- 
cipline and sacred learning among the Irish. These accord- 
ing to the catalogue learned their liturgy or order of the mass, 
from three British saints, St. David, St. Gildas, and St. Docas. 

The saints of the third class, in number a hundred, were 
for the most part priests, and flourished also during four 
reigns down to the time of the great pestilence, living in 
deserts on herbs and roots, and leading most austere and abs- 
tracted lives. "This last class," says the catalogue, "was 
holy, the second more holy, but the first most holy ;" which 
therefore this author compares to the sun, the second and 
third to the moon and stars. 

It may be expected we should say something here of St. 
Patrick's purgatory, of which some authors have written very 
wonderful things. But whatever it may have been heretofore, 
at present, as I have learnt from such as have been there in 
pilgrimage, it is remarkable for nothing else than its being a 
place for devotion, to which many resort to perform a nine 
days' spiritual exercise, fasting all the day on bread and water 
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be tested whether like Peranzabuloe, the 
chapel in Cornwall, the churches of that 

which they take but once a day, lying on rushes or furze, 
performing daily their station round the island barefoot, and 
after confession and communion, concluding all by watching 
twenty-four hours in prayer in St. Patrick'* cave, and as they 
hope by these exercises, performed in a penitential spirit, to 
purge away their sins, they give the place the name of St. 
Patrick's Purgatory. The island lies in a lake called Lough 
Dearg, in the county of Donegal or Tyrconnel. 

It was necessary to append the above extract in order to 
separate the genuine doctrine of the missionary and his coad- 
jutors, from the corrupt backslidings of their successors. As 
sixty-two biographers wrote lives of St. Patrick, it may be 
expected that some heterodox matter may have crept in. 
With respect to the saints of the third class, a reference to 
the Synod of St. Patrick (p. 4, Concilia Magnse Britannia et 
Hiberniae) will show from the mouth of St. Patrick himself, 
how far they must have departed from the text of their great 
master, and will vindicate his memory from all association 
with the disgusting superstitions still carried on in his name 
at Lough Dearg, and so graphically given by Mr. Foster in a 
note to p. 82, in his " Letters on the Condition of the People 
of Ireland." 

Canon of St. Patrick. — S€ De abstinentia ciborum. Absti- 
nentia corporalium ciborum absque charitate inutilis est ; me- 
liores sunt ergo qui non magno opere jejunant nee supra 
modum a creatura Dei se abstinent.' Cor intrinsecus nitidum 
coram Deo sollicite servantes, a quo sciunt exitum vite, quam 
illi qui carnem non edunt nee cibis secularibus delectantur ; 
neque vehiculis equisque vehuntur, et pro his quasi superiores 

c 5 
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date did contain the means and appliances 
for carrying out the ultra-montane encroach- 
ments on the simplicity of the worship of 
the early Christians. 41 

There was one so very suspicious looking 
a lough, that, though no fisherman myself, 
I longed to draw it for the mysterious fish.f 
It would be no easy matter to predicate 
their colours, but it is to be expected that 
their hues will have been changed with the 
latitude, and instead of white Muslems, blue 

cseteris se putantes quibus mors intrat per fenestras eleva- 
tionis." 

* Page 146, Life of Archbishop Usher, 1625. In the 
words of Selden, Festo Avieno Insula sacra dicta Hibemia. 
" The Irish a people anciently, according to the name of Holy 
Island, given to Ireland, much devoted to, and, by the 
English, much respected, for their holiness and learning." 

t That eminent chemist, the late Professor Frederick 
Daniell, in experimenting on the composition of ice, had 
stopped the chemical mixture securely in a cast-iron bottle ; 
but alarmed at a fatal explosion which took place in a French 
theatre, full of students, during an exhibition of the same 
process, the Professor sank the bottle near Waterloo Bridge. 
It may, perchance, astound some future fishermen, like the 
elfrit escaping from the bottle. 
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Christians, red Magians, yellow Jews, they 
would here be found party-coloured. A 
Violent orange and an ultra-montane green 
would be anachronisms, but this much is 
certain, that the Christian blue would be 
neither ultra-marine nor ultra-montane. 

As for Jews,* neither Jew nor gipsey, 
who might be supposed to take the place of 
Magians, f ever take root in Ireland. 

I turned, at mid-descent, northward into 
the valley on my right, and the guide having 

* However, it may be named among the symptoms of a 
" good time coming," that Jews are looking in that direction. 

f The district is not without its legendary tradition of 
enchanters. A writer in the " Irish Penny Journal," speaking 
of the castle of Caislean-na-circe, or the Hens' Castle, situated 
on a low promontory on Lough Corrib, in the valley of Maum, 
observes, " That an object so situated— leaving no accompani- 
ments around, but those in keeping with it — should, in the 
fanciful traditions of an imaginative people, be deemed to have 
had a supernatural origin, is only what might have been natu- 
rally expected. And such, indeed, is the popular belief ; if 
we inquire of the peasantry its origin, or the origin of its name, 
the ready answer is given, that it was built by enchantment in 
one night, by a cock and hen grouse, who had been an Irish 
prince and princess." 
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gone in search of whiskey and milk, I threw 
myself on the sloping heather — behind me 
rose Maum Tore. Loughter, or the Ladies 7 
Pin, the least of the group of Benna Beola, 
was on my left ; the foremost of the mighty 
Twelve, stood up from out of Lough Derry- 
clare, and Lough Inagh before me. White 
clouds, moving over the bright azure of a 
noon-day sky, left me, now in light, to watch 
their overcast sides, now in welcome shade, 
to gaze on their sunlit cones ; and, momen- 
tarily, alternating light and shade would be 
general over the landscape. 

By degrees, a sense of uneasiness crept 
over me from the uninterrupted view of still 
life, uncheered by any thing animate. 

No bell tinkled in the valley, there was 
no bleating on the hill-side, no pipe echoed 
through the rocks, no eagle screamed from 
the ridge, or careered over it; when the 
picture was suddenly lighted up by the pre- 
sence of a fair mountaineer of pleasing form 
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and native grace. As she stooped to offer 
me milk, a strong hope crossed my. mind, 
that the insatiable New World, which cries 
to the Old, " Give, give !" and is never satis- 
fied, would not root so fair a flower from its 
native hills. 

It would be most unreasonable in a tourist 
basking in the sun, where there are fewer 
days without rain than in any other spot in 
the three kingdoms,* to lament the absence 

* The general elevation of rain-clouds appears to be from 
600 to 2000 feet ; the detached mountain bosses of Ireland 
and the lowlands near are the wettest part of the country. 
The general amount of rain is in proportion to the quantity of 
vapour raised into the air, the direction in which the clouds 
are carried by prevailing winds, and the change in temperature 
necessary for its condensation. 

But the climate of Ireland at all times is more tempered 
and modified by the influence of the prevailing warm westerly 
winds loaded with moisture ; they sweep over the land, pro- 
ducing cold damp summers and mild wet winters, and equal- 
ising the temperature of the different seasons to a remarkable 
degree. The difference of temperature of day and night on 
the sea-coast is comparatively little in winter. — Whitley, 
sec. 24. 

The mean temperature increases from the eastern to the 
western coasts. At Greenwich it is 49°, at Penzance 51° 8', 
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of phenomena attendant on rain. Those less 
favoured than I have been, may derive some 

at Cork 54° 4', being at the rate of one degree of increase for 
every 66 miles. Thus the mean temperature of the British 
islands increases from east to west twice as much as it does 
in the same distance from north to south, other things being 
equal. — Whitley, sec. 43. 

Benna Beola, or The Twelve Pins. 

Feet. 

Ben Con . . 2336 

Ben Gleenisky . 1710 

Ben Lettery, or \ 

Ben Douglas J 1904 

„ ._ , mM t Above Kylemore, near the West- 

Ben Baum . . 15774 - J . ' 

I era Quarries. 

Ben Cullah . . 2064 

Ben Breoen . . 2276 

BenGower . . 2184 

Ben Corrbeg . 1908 Over the west of Lough Inagh. 

BenBraeh . . 1922 

Derryclare . 2240 

Lessoughter . 1514 

Collagcheff . 2280 

The above heights are taken from the Ordnance map, of 
which the scale of the town-land survey is 6 inches to the 
statute mile. The map of Galway alone contains 137 sheets, 
2 feet by 3 each, and would cover in round numbers a square 
of 29 feet. There is evidently a call on the part of the pubJic 
for statistics, and this may not be superfluous, A cotem- 
porary has just been at the pains of putting the statutes into 
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compensating pleasure from witnessing the 
beauty and breadth of rainbows, of which a 

the scales, and if substance were to carry moral weight, they 
certainly would not be found wanting, as they net 221 lb. avoir- 
dupois, a mass difficult to move, and to carry in the head 
impossible, distributed as they are over 32,000 pages. 
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Water, . 


, 513 
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20,835 
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Total, 


10,750 


1 11 


191,433 


2 4 



Abstract of the Water in Loughs Mask, Derg, and 
Corrib. 

Lough Mask. 

a. r» p. 

Mayo, .... 13,560 2 18 

Galway, .... 8,658 1 33 



Total, 22,219 11 
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succession, sometimes as many as five in a 
day, evidence the humidity of the climate 
and is peculiar to it. In short, as my guide 
said in passing through Connemara, you may 
now chance to see as many rainbows as 
cattle in a day's walk.* 

Traversing the length of Lough Inagh, I 
passed between the north-western point of 
Maum Turc and Winteroun, and joining 

Lough Derg. 

A. r. p. 

Galway, .... 12,785 10 

Clare, .... 4,592 1 12 

Tipperary, . . . 12,192 3 24 

Total, 29,570 1 6 
■ ' i 

Lough Comb. 

Mayo, 2,624 2 39 

Galway, .... 40,860 39 

Total, 43,484 3 38 

* "Irish Highlands," by Blake.— With feelings of grateful 
recollection we may hail the repeated visits of this heavenly 
messenger, occasionally as much as five or six times a-day, in 
a country exposed to such astonishing and almost incessant 
floods of rains. 
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the Killary road, I gained the easternmost 
bank of Lough Kylemore, and retraced my 
steps to Clifden, in the first real rain that 
had fallen during my excursion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANECDOTE OF BRYDONE THE TRAVELLER.— GEOLOGICAL FORMA- 
TIONS. — BEST ROUTE THROUGH WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 

I am aware that the following sketch 
of deviations and additions to the route I 
actually traversed, introduced for the benefit 
of future travellers, exposes me to the risk 
of being accused of travelling in my arm- 
chair, but I can adduce a very high autho- 
rity, indeed, Mr. Brydone, for going much 
further, and without saying so, leaving the 
reader to suppose me to have seen and done 
all' that I have there described. 

Arrived at the Casa Inglese, the last halt- 
ing place in ascending Etna, I wished, in 
the hearing of our guide, that we had such 
a day-break for the summit as Brydone was 
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favoured with ; he joined in with, " Signor 
Brydone did not reach the summit at all. " 

This I of course denied, naming some of 
the glorious scenes so beautifully narrated 
by him. 

" My father," he continued, " was Signor 
Brydone's guide, and when the party had 
reached the spot where we are standing, 
Mr. Brydone would eat, in spite of the 
warning that it would make him too sick 
to scale the cone. He remained behind; 
on our return, Mr. Brydone, pencil and 
paper in hand, asked, what was to be seen ?" 

u Nothing, we could hardly see each other." 

" Well, but what in fine weather can be 
seen?" 

" My father described the different effects, 
which during a life spent in the calling, he 
had witnessed in different seasons, and under 
varying circumstances." 

All which, Mr. Brydone, who was not the 
man to go up Etna, and like C. Mathews, 
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in the farce of " Used Up," report that he 
saw nothing in it — in addition to those 
effects, which, on the clearing off of the mist 
he did witness, on the secondary heights of 
the mountain, has charmingly delineated — 
and faithfully too, for as a man of real 
science, he knew how to present to the 
reader each phenomenon with its appro- 
priate accompaniments, avoiding all simul- 
taneous incompatibilities, the rock on which 
the veracity of travellers, describing at second 
hand, has so often suffered shipwreck. 

In any future visit, after acquiring a more 
distinct knowledge of the newest — I indite 
the words, the newest— system of geology, 
with no more gall in my ink, than will 
excuse the insertion of the following. 

At the first and only geological section I 
ever attended, my credence received a shock. 
Earnest and perspicuous, the lecturer, on 
the geological formation of Devonshire, had 
carried my convictions along with him. I 
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had hung on his words, noted them down, 
and was hurrying away, when the preface of 
the next lecturer caught my ear. "Since 
that we have turned Devonshire upside 
down." 

Being fully occupied at the time, I did 
not wait to unlearn, or decide in my own 
mind between the doctors, to my great pre- 
sent regret. For I might by this have been 
myself * up to Trap," a term of commenda- 
tion I was startled at hearing applied by 
Mr. Buckland, before I knew his antece- 
dents, to some fair pupils, who had enjoyed 
the enviable privilege of accompanying the 
Professor, hammer in hand, in his geological 
gallop. 

I say, after studying the geology and 
flora of the Western Highlands, I would 
(unless a steamer then plies direct from 
Galway, over the length of Lough Corrib to 
Maum) leave the car at Oughterard, and 
seeing Kirk Castle reach Maum, take the 
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route over the Pass of Main, just described, 
cross the valley between Lough Derryclare 
and Lough Inagh, mount the opposite gorge 
of Glencoaghan, bury myself for a few hours 
in the heart of the Twelve Pins, mount to 
the southernmost height of Lettery; look 
out on Benvyl, in Mayo, on the north-west, 
on the group of Benna Beola, immediately 
before me, to the north ; on Main Pass and 
Joyce's country to the east; over Ballina- 
hinch Lake towards the plains of Galway 
on the south-east ; towards Galway Bay on 
the south ; and beyond the Bay towards the 
Isle of Arran and the mountains of Clare ; 
to the Bay of Ardbear, and the light-house 
to the south-west ; and due west over Clif- 
den, and its intricate and sinuous bays, as 
far towards America as the aerial medium 
will permit. 

Then, if very ambitious, I would mount 
Bencorr, the highest of the group, to the 
crowning summit of this noble land, mark 
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2336 feet above the sea, whence a view of 
the Killaries could be obtained. 

I would examine the vertical lines of 
quartz which cap the summits, and show 
like snow-ridges from the eastern bank of 
Lough Inagh. I would traverse the sky-line 
of what seems glistening mica, as viewed 
from the same point, and white, like the 
bared habitat of the ptarmigan. 

# I would then come down to the south- 
eastern side of the Hill of Creg, to the green 
marble quarries, and thence to that of the 
white marble on the north-western edge, 
and descend upon Clifden over the graduated 
hills which flank its inland side — all, or the 
major part of which journey, I believe to be 
practicable to the lover of the picturesque 
in a long summer's day, and if horses and 
side-saddles are sent to the different points, 
would not be beyond the power of ladies to 
accomplish with satisfaction.* 

* After laying out so heavy a day's work, the reader may 
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I would thence seek the shore, and thread- 
ing its bays of the oceans (the translation 
from the Irish of Connemara) towards the 
bold breakwaters of the Atlantic, I would 
bathe* under the waves warmed by the 
snow-waters of the Andes, which, if not 
the greatest, I affirm to be the furthest 
fetched paradox ever hazarded, but to the 
full as capable of complete proof as the 
acknowledged connection between Tenter- 
den Steeple and the Goodwin Sands, f 

see I do not participate in Mrs. Hall's ideas as to the impassi- 
bility of the range.— P. 486, v. 3. 

* Travellers who are invalids should adopt the native prac- 
tice, and bathe when the tide is going out, as it " carries the 
disorders out to sea." 

t I had thought of leaving my readers (who may never have 
seen the " Prize Essay, by Mr. Nicholas Whitley, Surveyor, 
Truro, on the Climate of the British Islands, with its Effect 
on Cultivation") to quiz me, on the principle, that when a 
critic finds he has flogged too hard, he may, by reaction, 
become more lenient to palpable blots. But I feel I shall do 
a kindness to any who are induced to read the whole of that 
masterly essay, by the extracts necessary to prove my case, 
and which I have made more ample than I otherwise should 
have done. 
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And then what intense interest would 
attach to a tour, if, on the tide-line, where 
the sea disgorges some fractional portion 
of its ill-gotten riches, a traveller were to 

P. 19, sect. 47. — " After a careful consideration of the facts 
which bear on this intricate subject, the only consistent solu- 
tion appears to be, that the peculiarities of our climate are 
caused mainly by the two great currents of the North Atlantic 
Ocean, the Arctic current sweeping away the enormous quan- 
tities of loose ice of the Frigid Zone to the American coast, 
so screening us from the rigour of the frozen north, and that 
mighty ocean river, the Gulf stream, bringing to our shores 
the heated waters of the Torrid Zone/' 

Sect. 52, p. 21 .— " The water of the South Atlantic has a 
general movement westward to the Gulf of Mexico, into which 
also the Guiana current flows. Here entangled and confined, 
the water becomes heated, as in a cauldron, to a temperature 
above 4° that of the sea under the Equator, and 8° above that 
of the Atlantic in the same latitude. The overflowing of this 
accumulation of warm water gives rise to the Gulf stream. 
The stream is first perceptible on the north-west of Cubs, 
where it flows weakly to the east, but owing to the narrow- 
ness of the Straits of Florida, it rushes with great velocity 
through this channel, runs north and north-east to the coast 
of the United States to Cape Hatteras, from thence it in- 
clines more to the east, brushes the southern extremity of the 
Banks of Newfoundland, and runs eastward across the Atlantic 
to $ie Azores." , 

Sect 53.—" The high temperature of the Gulf stream in 
all parts of its course, is one of its striking peculiarities. It 

D 
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stumble on — not a golden relic, but one of 
those botanical prizes from time to time cast 
up there, called by the people sea-nuts, 
wafted on the Gulf stream from the tropical 
shores of the New World. 

With the present accurate knowledge of 
the botany of the Old World, had there 
not been a Columbus, such an incident 
would not merely, as in his day, have supplied 
a hint to the scientific, it would have done 
the work, furnishing, as it does, unmistak- 

leaves the Golf in summer at 86°. Near Cape Hatteras the 
thermometer shows 81°, or from 10° to 12° above the water of 
the ocean under the same parallel ; hence, to 43° degrees of 
longitude, the thermometer falls to 75}°, and at the Azores to 
72|°, still preserving a temperature from 8° to 10° above that 
of the ocean. The Gulf stream and its widely extended over- 
flowing form a body of warm water of great extent in the 
middle of the Atlantic. Its length, from west to east, exceeds 
2000 miles ; this gives an area equal to four times the extent 
of France, and larger than the Mediterranean Sea. The pre- 
vailing south-west wind has its origin in this part of the 
Atlantic, its peculiar mildness and humidity being derived 
from the warm current over which it sweeps. It is, therefore, 
no flight of fancy to assert, that we are indebted to the con- 
tinuous mountain chain of the Andes for our agricultural 
position and prosperity." 
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able evidence of the existence of regions 
then undiscovered.* 

Turning from the picturesque to the prac- 
tical, after " looking through Nature up to 
Nature's God," I would visit the homesteads 
of the English settlers, and the field of the 
late Waste Land Company's efforts. 

I would allow time for taking an interest 

* "Letters from the Irish Highlands," 1826, p. 318.— 
" Our sea-nuts are another marine curiosity, having very much 
the appearance of horse-chestnuts, hut of various shapes and 
sizes ; they contain a kernel, white and hitter to the taste, 
and some are small and round, like marble; others, oval, with 
a handsome black or yellow band round the middle ; others, 
again, with an impress like a stamp on one side. On showing 
some of them to a nurseryman near London, he pronounced 
them to he South American, all diadelphous and siliquosus. 
The largest, a hymenea, a forest tree, with the fruit enclosed 
in pods above two feet long, and six or eight inches broad. 
These pods discharge their fruit every two years with a report 
like a pistol. The quantity of essential oil they contain causes 
them to float so long in the water that the seeds would no 
doubt germinate as hardy store plants. Some of the smaller 
species were indeed cultivated in England, but have been 
neglected on account of their rambling unornamental appear- 
ance. The unlearned natives of Connemara have, however, 
found a fanciful use for these nuts, by laying them under the 
pillows of their straw beds, as a charm against the nocturnal 

visits of the fairies." 
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in the workhouse*, in the constabulary 
arrangements f, the schools, and the mis- 
sions, four powerful and philanthropic, aye, 
philanthropic agents, all equally forced upon 
the population for its regeneration, as pio- 
neers opening up the country, and fitting it 
for a new and better order of things, light- 
ening the sorrows, preventing the irregulari- 
ties, and enlightening the darkness of the 
adult and rising generation. 

* Inglis, vol. ii. p. 24. — " I had an opportunity of conversing 
with many landowners here and in the neighbourhood, and I 
regretted to find among them so little sympathy with the con- 
dition of the poor ; I also found among them the greatest 
terror of any provision for the poor." 

t When I say with reference to the constabulary that it 
was forced upon them, I allude to its original institution under 
the peace preservation act (54 Geo. III. c. 131), of the force 
called the Peelers. Mrs. Hall describes the present constabu- 
lary as created by themselves, and having their confidence, 
p. 417. In most of the counties the magistrates were them- 
selves among the first to desire a change, and surrendered up 
their rights to appoint constables to the inspector-general. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ENDOWMENT OP IRI8H CATHOLIC CLERGY.— CONDUCT OF THE 
.IRISH PRIE8TS. — THE IRI8H EPISCOPACY. — SOUTHERN AND 
NORTHERN STUDENTS. — BURNING THE BIBLE. — ST. PATRICK 
AND HIS 8AINTS.— CHANGE IN EPISCOPAL MANAGEMENT. — 
CHURCH EDUCATION SOCIETY. — PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 

I believe time was when state-payment to 
the Irish Roman Catholic Church would not 
have been repudiated. Had Mr. Pitt begun 
this century by crowning the Union (that 
excellent work* or that coup-tFetat, call it 
which you will), with an apportionment of 
a fixed inbome to the priesthood, I hardly 
suppose the boon would have remained long 
unappropriated. What a half century of 
mean and grinding ways the poor priests 
would have then been spared, to whom it is 
indeed hard to stand upright, placed as they 
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are, like empty sacks, among their needy 
flocks; what misery might have been spared 
the last two generations had but the shep- 
herds seen their interest in the advancement 
of their charge, and not in that dependence 
which ignorance and want engender and 
perpetuate. 

It would seem a dereliction on the part 
of rulers, on whom the protection of the 
helpless more especially devolves, that, in 
dealings with the ignorant, exactions, inde- 
finite in time as well as in amount, should 
be allowed to obtain the force of the most 
stringent laws, without any of the checks 
imposed by law in ordinary transactions be- 
tween man and man. But then, how can 
the law keep a Goody selling sweets from 
cheating the innocent and greedy little 
customer? The priest takes his ignorant 
flock at equal, nay, at far greater advantage, 
when what he traffics in, and the circum- 
stances under which it is offered for sale, 
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are considered. The child, grown wiser, 
goes where " how much have you ? " is not 
the preliminary question to the bargain; 
but where can the poor peasant go for more 
considerate treatment ?* 

He can hardly be accused of preaching 
mutiny to the Roman Catholic priesthood 
who merely addresses a common-sense 
question to them. Is it not more accep- 
table far, to derive income from the well- 
to-do, than to grind the faces of the poor in 
order to maintain a decent mundane appear- 
ance creditable to your office? Would it 
not be far more Christian, more human, and 
therefore more humane, to approach your 
poor flocks in any character rather than in 
that inauspicious one of a needy and inex- 
orable tax-gatherer? 

I know your foreign leaders will refer to 
the trite citation, " timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes," but you are addressed by one 

* It certainly acts as an additional stimulus to emigration. 
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feeling for your unnatural position, and lost 
in marvel how educated minds can stoop to 
that mean admeasurement of the masculine 
and feminine, adult and juvenile, educated 
and ignorant, human intellects respectively, 
according to which knowledge is tolerated, 
and doled out in an inverse ratio to natural 
gifts, in order to chain all equally down to 
subserve the autocracy of the Ultra-mon- 
tane Church, to which nullum tempos ocmrriU 
and to the establishment of which no scru- 
ple, human or divine, is to be an impedi- 
ment. 

If foreign and anti-national influence for- 
bids taking the only position in which the 
elevation of the peasantry will become your 
interest as well as your duty, it can never 
be supposed that any government will tamely 
and stupidly endure a dogged counter-action 
of the combined efforts of the community 
for their amelioration. 

A modern patriarch, but lately removed 
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from amongst us, who covered with flocks and 
herds, and food for man, a district as it were 
of his own creation, which had previously 
been a rabbit-warren, — showing his flocks 
to a foreign prince, inquired of him as to 
the numbers of sheep which ranged over his 
father's Austrian principalities, and received 
for answer, "the numbers of the flocks I can- 
not say, but my father has more than fifteen 
hundred shepherds." 

Now your foreign head may count you, the 
priesthood, as the Church, and your congrega- 
tions as vile pecus, instruments to maintain its 
dignity, to be shorn to furnish its gorgeous 
appanage, and you, its priests, may think 
with Sancho, that "it is pleasant to govern 
though it be but a flock of sheep." But 
you cannot seriously suppose, that in order 
that you may bear rule, that you may drive, 
that they may be driven, your free fellow* 
subjects will endure to see your poor flocks 
hindered in the world-wide struggle for ci- 

D 5 
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vilization, kept back as a sort of medieval 
anomaly, a national opprobrium, a paradox, 
in the solution of which the dignity of 
human nature is concerned, and shall not 
be compromised; for our people will not 
have it so, as long as the truth, one of the 
bye-words of the age, "knowledge is power,* 
is allowed to imply a power of doing good to 
our species. 

I commend to the consideration of land* 
lords, priests, and peasants, the following 
admirable and statesmanly remark : — " The 
Roman Catholic Emancipation will never be 
complete till the Irish peasant can command 
his own earnings." I know its pregnant 
meaning will come home to the understand- 
ings of each and all of you. 

Had the Irish Episcopacy taken the warn- 
ing so quaintly and yet so emphatically given 
by Bishop Latimer, "Recollect that the 
Devil is never out of his diocese.*" Had 

* Bishop Latimer's "Sermon of the Plough." — "And now 
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the supervision of the clergy been as strict 
during the close of the last century, and, at 

I would ask a strange question : who is the most diligentest 
bishop and prelate in all England, that passeth all the rest in 
doing his office ? I can tell, for I know him who it is, I 
know him well; but now I think I see you listening and heark- 
ening that I should name him. There is one that passeth all 
other, and is the most diligent prelate and preacher in all 
England ; and will ye know who it is, — I will tell you. It is 
the Devil, he is the most diligent preacher of all other, he is 
never out of his diocese ; he is never from his cure ; ye shall 
never find him unoccupied, he is ever in his parish; he 
keepeth residence at all times. Ye shall never find him out 
of the way ; call for him when you will, he is ever at home ; 
the diligentest preacher in all the realm, he is ever at his 
plough; no lording or loitering can hinder him, he is ever 
applying his business ; ye shall never find him idle, I warrant 
you, and his office is to hinder religion, to maintain supersti- 
tion, to set up idolatry, to teach all kind of popery ; he is 
ready as can be wished to set forth his plough, to devise as 
many ways as can be to deface God's glory ; where the Devil 
is resident and has his plough going there, away with books 
and up with candles, away with bibles and up with beads, 
away with the light of the Gospel and up with the light of 
candles, yea, at noonday ; where the Devil is resident that he 
may prevail, up with superstition and idolatry, censing, paint- 
ing of images, candles, palms, ashes, holy water, and new 
service of men's inventing, as though man could invent a 
better way to honour God with than God himself hath ap- 
pointed; down with Christ's cross, up with purgatory, pick- 
purse popish purgatory I mean; away with clothing the 
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the same time, had our Protestant pastors 
tended their flocks and attended as ex- 
clusively to things spiritual, as they have 
done through the last twenty-five years, 

naked, poor, and impotent, up with decking of images and 
gay garnishing of stocks and stones ; up with man's traditions 
and his laws, down with God's traditions and his most holy 
word, down with the old honour due to God, up with the new 
god's honour. Let all things he done in Latin, there must he 
nothing hut Latin, not so much as memento, homo, quod civis es 
et in cinerem reverteru — ' remember, man, that thou are ashes, 
and into ashes shalt thou return' — which be the words the 
minister speaketh to the ignorant people when he giveth them 
ashes upon Ash Wednesday, hut it must be spoken in Latin, 
God's word must in no wise be translated into English," 

" The wit of Latimer is admitted, and he undoubtedly intro- 
duced it pretty freely into the pulpit, but not in the form of 
low jest or buffoonery, regard being had at least to the taste 
of the age. Every story told by him had a point of instruc- 
tion, and therefore could not be considered as a mere stroke 
of humour. His anecdotes were not only admirably suited to 
the subject, but were well calculated to make an impression 
on minds little accustomed to formal reasoning or to an exa- 
mination of the Scriptures, with which, indeed, few at that 
time were acquainted. The preaching of Latimer was en- 
tirely of a practical nature. That excellent scholar, Sir John 
Cheke, instead of being offended at what has been called 
quaint buffoonery, said to Latimer, ' I have a ear for other 
divines, but I have a heart for you.'" — Life of Latimer, 
p. 171. 
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what a blessing might have sealed the Union 
in 1800! What joyful preparation might 
have been made for receiving the whole 
population into our communion ! 

The laxity of our English church during 
the same critical period caused a scandal, 
and Among other deprivations lost to us the 
most excellent Wesley : so we cannot vaunt 
ourselves over our sister church. 

Let us both, for the future, be wiser, and 
acknowledge that the true way to lie in wait 
for opportunity, is to make the most of time. 

The southern and western Irish carry off 
the prizes from the northern students in the 
university. So no obtuseness of apprehen- 
sion will impede the ingress of the truth you 
predicate of the Irish mind. Ardent, imagi- 
native, easily impressed, the Irish have never 
had their powers of discrimination in religion 
put to the test. They have been shown one 
picture in a false light ; but when Truth is 
held up to their view, open on all sides to 
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the closest inspection, when they are desired 
to "look on this picture and on that," will 
not Truth triumph over the glories of Mary ? 

It has passed in my mind whether it can 
be anything in human shape that in all parts 
I have visited disfigures sign-posts, obliterates 
mile-stones. If so, it can hardly be done 
with malice prepense : it must originate in 
juvenile thoughtlessness, that wayward pro- 
pensity to confound fun and mischief, which 
runs into strange and culpable excesses, and 
has before now gone the length of stealing a 
blind man's dog. I never can bring myself 
to believe a grown person guilty of it. 

But what can be said for those who, deny- 
ing the Bible to their flocks, mutilate, de- 
secrate, and destroy the sacred volume. A 
Mahomedan piously preserves all writing, 
lest unwittingly he should destroy any frag- 
ment of his Rule of Faith. The Sabian fire- 
worshippers will not blow out a candle with 
their breath, or spit in the fire, lest they 
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should defile that sacred element. Can any 
denomination of Christians wilfully burn a 
Bible ? The sin against the Holy Ghost is 
a mystery past our finding out ; but can a 
more heinous sin be conceived? Is it not 
re-enacting the crime for which the Jews are 
paying the penalty of dispersion ? Is it not 
crucifying the Lord afresh? Such profana- 
tions meet with the reprobation of good 
Roman Catholics who, with or without more 
or less of sufferance, " search the Scriptures." 
But public stigma and ecclesiastical censure 
being wanting, the spirit of the ruling power 
betrays itself. 

But providentially there is no longer need 
of chaining a Bible to a lectern ; the press 
delivers faster than the Priest destroys: 
besides those who run from his horsewhip 
into the school-room can read now. A street 
beggar who flings a mendicity ticket into the 
gutter, leaves its value to come in aid of real 
distress ; and does unintentional good to the 
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cause of charity. The Priests' rancour 
against the Bible gives rise to discussion, 
excites inquiry. Truth wants no more. 
They are not generally wanting in worldly 
wisdom ; in this instance they have forgotten 
that extremes produce contraries. Let us 
derive advantage from hostility — let us profit 
by the designs of those who, if their conduct 
displays no true wisdom, at least possesses 
in an eminent degree that species of wisdom* 
which is calculated to promote mischief. 

Were the good and Catholic Bishop 
Patrick and his working clergy (the cocl 
Saints of the first class were no other) re* 
suscitated, they would reject the idolatrous 
prefix of Saint as savoring of hero-worship, 
which it belonged to their mission to ex-* 
tinguish. Vindicating the purity of their 
evangelism, they would expose and condemn 
the degeneracy of succeeding church govern- 
ments. Missionary labours in the removal 

• Mr. Pell. Speech on Union. 
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of the weeds of idolatry, those exotic 
parasites which conceal and deform the noble 
simplicity of the pristine worship, would be 
found analogous to their own successful 
labours among the heathen. 

For my own part, like all fathers, having 
given pledges to fortune, self has expanded 
to the dimensions of my own large family 
circle : while of necessity an increasing pres- 
sure of private duties constrains whatever of 
public spirit I can lay claim to, to keep shrink- 
ing within the same narrow proportions ; but 
over the whole field of public usefulness I 
see nowhere a better harvest to be gathered 
than here presents itself to those having 
leisure and opportunity. 

To our shame it must be told, that no 
Protestant Bishop had ever penetrated into 
Connemara before eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three.f To prove the necessity of so 
bold a step, it will be sufficient to name that 

* See " Visit to the Irish Highlands." 
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his Grace's attention had been called to the 
feet, of a barren, worthless site for a glebe, 
having been selected on the coast solely on 
account of the facilities it afforded the in- 
cumbent for establishing a smuggling depot. 

But a happy Change has taken place. 
Visitations are not rare, and very welcome 
now. Earnest men are redeeming the time ; 
and, by their care for the rising generation, 
are atoning for the short-comings of their 
predecessors towards that which is now pass- 
ing away. 

"The schools in connexion with the 
Church Education Society are, of course, all 
under the superintendance of clergymen of 
the Established Church. Yet this fact 
operates by no means to their prejudice, for 
these clergymen generally have the con- 
fidence, and very often the affections of the 
people. They are, with few exceptions, 
generous, considerate, conciliating and cha- 
ritable — charitable in the widest sense and 
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the most extended meaning of the term ; 
the best landlords where they hold land; the 
most accomplished gentlemen; the surest 
lessons in the benefits of good order and 
adherence to social duties ; always foremost 
where the temporal wants of their neigh- 
bours are to be attended to ; the zealous 
promoters and steady supporters of every 
institution for relieving the poor in sickness 
or poverty; and continually inculcating by 
argument and example the divine precept 
of their Master :— ' Peace and good-will.' 
The Irish clergy, some twenty and thirty 
years ago, must have been characterized in 
opposite terms. Now, it is not too much to 
say, there never existed a body of men in 
all respects so unexceptionable ; so dis- 
tinguished for learning, so remarkable for 
integrity in its widest sense ; so conspicuous, 
indeed, for the daily exercise of all the virtues. 
Wherever we have been, in every part of 
Ireland, among its bye-ways, as well as its 
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highways, we have almost invariably found the 
rector or the curate a model for the higher, 
and an example for the humbler classes."* 

"If there be anything in Protestantism 
better than Catholicity, let Protestants go 
about the right way of exhibiting it ; and if 
there be any good in endeavouring to convert 
men, that would be the way to do it." f 

Now, the character as delineated above, 
was written after a deliberate investigation 
of two years* duration. 

The verdict is that of 1842; and who will 
say that a class which had earned such 
praise was not then going the right way? 
Nor can it be said that, during the last 
decade, the clergy have ceased to do good 
in their generation, when Mr. Bright says,t 
* Travel through the south and west, and, 
indeed, through all parts of Ireland, and you 
will find that there is no friend, — no coun- 

* " Ireland." By Mrs. S. C. Hall, vol. iii. p. 388. 

t Mr. Bright's Speech at Belfast, Oct. 4th, 1852. J Ibid. 
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sellor for your suffering population — but the 
Priest." Like other points of his speech, 
to suit his case, he refers to a state of things 
now wearing out. It is not so now. It was 
so — as long as there was no means of ap- 
proach — for Englishmen to proffer the right 
hand of fellowship;* but noble advantage 
was taken of the opportunities offered 
during the years of famine and pestilence, 
And the two people are becoming aware of 
the good qualities they possess in common.f 
The Protestant missions and schools are 
thriving; every good mind must wish them 
God speed. The poor are quite alive to the 

*" Oct. 2, 1852.— Letter 23, Ireland.— « Daily News."^. 
" A recent traveller says, whatever the priests at Achill and 
elsewhere may say, the people do look to the English for 
their redemption in this world, knowing that from the English 
alone has any effectual aid been derived." 

t O'Driscol, preface, 1823. — " There has been in Ireland 
an intercourse of dissimulation carried on between different 
denominations of the people, a communion of necessity and 
sometimes of courtesy, but without confidence or cordiality. 
They are hardly yet aware of the good qualities they possess 
in common." 
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value of the exertions making for them. 
Proselytism is naturally alien to the char 
racter of our English Protestant Church, 
whose members are freemen, owning spiri- 
tual allegiance to Him alone whose ser- 
vice is perfect freedom. She does not anti- 
cipate, but waits upon conversion, biding 
the time of those who join her communion. 
She responds to the call of rising congrega- 
tions for her spiritual aid and interference, 
not obtruding her discipline, but meeting 
the wishes of those who, as her dutiful chil- 
dren, claim to be placed under it ; nor can I 
bring to my recollection any other act of 
propagandism by our Church or Government, 
beside that exceptional one, the crusade to 
the Holy Land, in conjunction with the 
Prussian Church, for the founding a See at 
Jerusalem. 

The history of the Protestant Missions in- 
the West of Ireland, so far from being 
exceptive, proves with what jealousy the 
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principle of non-interference has been pre- 
served, and to what culpable extreme, as 
far as the interests of humanity are con- 
cerned, it may, and has been carried. Our 
Protestant communion watches its heads 
narrowly, ' and dreading the charge of pro- 
selytism as the synonyme of intolerance, 
demurs to enter on labours that religion 
enjoins, and that it is in its power and 
within its means to effect. 

The movement did not begin in high 
quarters; the wish lay near the hearts of 
our legislators and dignitaries ; but to justify 
interference of Church or State, it was first 
necessary that some of our lay members, in 
co-operation with others of our working un- 
beneficed clergy, should set hand to the 
work, should point out the exigency, should 
advertise its urgency, and cry shame against 
the inhumanity of refusing to meet it ; 
should agitate, should publish, should dwell 
long on the physical prostration of the 
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people, before their spiritual destitution 
could even be touched upon, and very long 
before the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
was to be proclaimed, that mental bondage 
was at the root of their physical as well as 
moral deficiencies. Smoothing the path, 
and preparing the way, that philanthropy 
attended by that angelic sisterhood of 
Christian virtues, whose family name is 
Charity, might be permitted to carry to 
them the milk of human kindness, the oil 
of gladness — might feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and bring home to their warm 
and affectionate hearts the truths of the 
book they have opened to them, through the 
practical fulfilment of its commandments for 
the relief of their physical and spiritual 
prostration. 

The necessity of meeting Borne with 
some of her own weapons, when indoctrinat- 
ing an ignorant and misled people, is no- 
where more apparent than in the Western 
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Highlands, and it has, though coming sud- 
denly under my own observation, reconciled 
me in some sort to the novel position of our 
clergy and communion. 

Before they can hope to be accepted 
as guides to the fountain of all truth, 
they must disabuse the people of their 
errors, and convince them of the fallibility 
and interested motives of those whose 
church enjoins on them the humiliating, 
painful, and unnatural duty of insinuating 
these errors into their minds. Happily, con- 
fidential intercourse with the poor has ren- 
dered our missionaries perfectly conversant 
with the nature of those errors, and the ob- 
jects to which they are directed, and has given 
a clue to the line to be pursued for their 
extinction, which, as may well be believed, 
is wide apart from any that can be properly 
applied to the instruction of educated 
Romanists, converts to our communion. 



£ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PBIE8TLT AVERSION TO INSTRUCTION.— INFALLIBILITY OF THE 
POPE. — PASQUINADES ON THE POPE. — POLICY OF TEACHING 
THE IRISH LANGUAGE.— WELSH LANGUAGE.— 'FLOWERS OF 
IRISH COURTESY. — FUTURE OF THE ENGLI8H RACE. — AMERI- 
CAN HOMAGE TO SHAKSPEARE.— SHAKSPEARIAN IDIOMS.— 
AMERICAN MISSIONS IN KOORDI8TAN. — INSIDIOU8NIS8 OF 
VATICAN CONCLAVE. — LOUIS NAPOLEON. , 

In the readings to the poor previous to 
the Sunday service at Clifden, a reference to 
the Scribes and Pharisees suggested a re- 
mark from the reader, so you see that, from 
the first, the priests have always been op- 
posed to the instruction of the people. The 
printed sheets on the school-room walls are 
framed with a view to exhibit the Roman 
Catholic policy in its true colours ; the in- 
stances they adduce, and the facts they 
register, show the contempt of the priests 
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for the intellects of their poor flocks to be 
so utter, so supreme, as not only to betray, 
but almost to proclaim a design to rivet 
the bonds of ignorance upon them for 
life. 

Among other notices, my attention was 
drawn to the question, printed in colossal 
type, "Why do not the priests come for- 
ward to defend their religion — why are they 
afraid of the Bible ? " A challenge that, if 
posted any where in Christendom, would 
obtain a triumph as easy as that which John 
de Courcy, of Ulster, in the capacity of 
champion to King John, has the credit of 
obtaining over the Frenchman, who, after 
entering the lists, terrified by the over- 
whelming strength of his opponent, declined 
the combat and fled. But why refer to 
historic fiction when historic truth offers an 
example?* 

* Usher's works, toI. i. p. 68.— Note by him that, in No- 
vember 1625, "he was invited by Lord Mordaunt and his 
lady, to my lord's house at Drayton, in Northamptonshire, to 

e 2 
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I had never read polemical divinity, and 
had been out of the way of controversial 
display, either public or private, but wish- 
ing to hear a specimen of French pulpit 
eloquence, I listened with the utmost at- 
tention to a discourse delivered at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, by M. R. P. de 
Ravignan, on the Infallibility of the Church 

confer with a priest he then kept, by the name of Beaumont, 
upon the points in dispute between the Church of Rome and 
ours ; and particularly that the religion maintained by public 
authority in England was no new religion, but the same that 
was taught by our Saviour and his apostles, and ever continued 
in the primitive church during the present times." 

Lord Mordaunt, afterwards Earl of Peterborough, was a 
zealous Roman Catholic, and his lady, the daughter and 
heiress of Howard Lord Effingham, a Protestant. Lord Mor- 
daunt was very anxious for the conversion of his lady, and 
consented that each should choose a divine, to hold a disputa- 
tion on each of the controverted points between the churches. 
Lady Mordaunt made choice of Archbishop Usher, and pre- 
vailed upon him, though not yet quite recovered, to undertake 
the journey. His antagonist was a priest called Beaumont, 
but his real name was Rookwood, a brother of the Ambrose 
Rookwood who had been executed for the Gunpowder Plot • 
the points proposed were, — Transubstantiation, Invocation of 
Saints, Images, Visibility of the Church. Three days were 
spent in disputation ; three hours in the forenoon of each day, 
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of Rome, and I can aver, and bring a clever 
man, having a perfect and critical know- 
ledge of the French language to bear me 
out, that the preacher did not adduce a 
shadow of a shade of argument in support 
of his proposition, except what an endless 
refrain of " C'est un fait, c'est un grand fait,"* 
at the close of every division of his matter, 
may be supposed to furnish; and what is 

and two hours in the afternoon; and during this time the 
primate was opponent ; on the fourth day the Jesuit was to 
take the place of opponent, while the Primate was respondent. 
But when the appointed hour arrived, he did not appear, hut 
sent as an excuse a message to the Earl, " that all the argu- 
ments he had framed within his own head, and thought he had 
them as perfect as his pater noster, he had forgotten ; that he 
believed it was the just judgment of God upon him, thus to 
desert him in the defence of his cause, for the undertaking of 
himself to dispute with a man of that eminence and learning, 
without the licence of his superiors." The Earl was displeased 
with the shuffling excuse, and entered into further discussion 
with the Archbishop ; the result of which was, that he became 
a sincere convert, and continued a member of the Church of 
England till his death, and the Archbishop obtained in the 
Countess a faithful friend, whose attachment soothed and com- 
forted the closing hours of his life. 

* I wish I could bring to mind all the epithets so applied 
by the preacher : they were redundant. 
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more, but for a single reference to one of 
the Marys, his auditors could not have 
found out, by anything he vouchsafed to 
tell them, that he had ever read his Bible. 

To break the shock which the abrupt* 
insertion of the following pasquinades might 
occasion, I beg to premise that an apologetic 
explanation follows. 

There are two versions in circulation of 
the apotheosis of the late Pontiff. In one, 
he is represented at the gates of Paradise, 
fumbling at the key-hole, and calling out 
to St. Peter that his lock wants oiling. St. 
Peter tells him the lock is quite in order, it 
is only his holiness's clumsiness, and bids 
him try again. After further failures, St. 
Peter asks to see the key, and exclaims, 
"Why this is the wrong one; you have 
brought the key of your cellar." A sly 
allusion to his habits when in the flesh. 

The other version, having no reference to 
human weakness, is less scandalous. The 
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pope is knocking loudly at the gate for 
admittance, but is told by St. Peter that it is 
after hours; he should have come earlier/ The 
Pope excuses himself, saying that he had 
lost no time, he had a good pair of horses* 
and made the best of his way. " Oh," says 
St. Peter, "you travelled vetturino; you 
should have come by railway, 'you would 
then have been in capital time." To the 
discountenance of a proposed railway the 
coteries are indebted for this gossip. 

Such stories assort but ill with polemics 
generally, as having a comic turn, but not 
more so than is fairly required for illus- 
tration here, and being current among 
Roman Catholics, who tell them with point 
and unction, their introduction has its legi- 
timate use. They may be a libel, or a sort 
of political caricature outre; but, in any 
case, the belief of the narrators in the 
Pope's infallibility is impossible, unless in the 
sense in which we understand, — that "the 
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king can do no wrong f not the only instance 
in the wisest of human institutions in which 
theory is at variance with practice. 

From the philanthropic efforts made to 
teach the Irish to read the Scriptures in 
their own tongue, after enlightening the 
adult, the happiest result will be found in 
any proficiency in English which the younger 
pupils may acquire through their teachers. 
Whatever philologists may say, it is a back- 
ward movement to teach the rising generation 
the dying tongue of an illiterate race, to the 
exclusion of the dominant language of civili- 
zation, which, by the time the pupils have 
reached man's estate, will probably be spoken 
and written by a tenth of the inhabitants of 
the globe. The literal fact has been tri- 
umphantly adduced as conclusive of the 
policy of reviving the Welsh tongue, that 
at present the number of persons speaking 
Welsh is greater than it ever was. An ar- 
gument which can be dismissed by another, 
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equally true and more to the purpose of 
advancing the population, that the number 
of those who cannot express themselves in 
English, is less than it ever was, and hourly 
diminishing. 

I am quite sensible of the loss sustained 
by the disuse of a language, and how by its 
severance a chain of historic evidence must 
be interrupted. When in a Welsh church, 
totally ignorant of the tongue, I heard Latin 
derivatives, and in particular the Sixth Com- 
mandment, Na ladrate, pronounced not so 
like to Latin as to modern Italian, it seemed 
to explain itself from the consideration that 
the Praetorian guard would never have been 
banished to such rough out-quarters as the 
Welsh Highlands ; and that the language of 
their invaders must have been learnt by the 
natives from provincial levies, and this seems 
to lend a clue to assist the interesting in- 
quiry how far modern Italian represents the 
provincial of the Augustan era. 

s 5 
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Philologists must use all diligence in 
gathering up the materials still extant, and 
catching the dying words of these depart- 
ing languages, and tastefully has the Ma- 
binogion been doing that pious office for the 
Welsh. But every thing in this world is and 
must be a compromise more or less. Not even 
the treasures of the Bed Book of Hengist, 
or the Black Book of Carmarthen, should 
weigh against the flagrant injustice of keep- 
ing a generation back in the race of im- 
provement as philological curiosities. 

He who speaks two languages is said to 
be worth two men, but whatever advantages 
such exclusive knowledge may be supposed 
to confer on individuals, either in Ireland 
or Wales, it is undeniable that both public 
business and public order suffer in the con- 
fusion of tongues. It is an adage of which 
the priest well knows how to apply the force 
when discussing matters temporal and poli- 
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tical with his flock ; and a Welshman, in a 
witness-box, is equally aware of its value. 

Though I certainly have taken a different 
line myself, I do admire the traveller who 
directs his attention exclusively to the es- 
pecial object of which he is master, as more 
likely to do good in his generation, than 
by indulging in the diffuse and miscella- 
neous. 

And a philologist would do well to study 
in the United States the superseded ex- 
pressions of past centuries in English, Irish, 
and Welsh. When I turn to those flowers 
of Irish courtesy, gathered by Mrs. Hall in 
Connemara, and preserved in her " Ireland" 
(I say Mrs. Hall, for when husband and 
wife are partners in composition, the lady 
must have precedence, and the descriptions 
and traits of character have a very feminine 
and delicate handling), it does excite re- 
grets at the passing away of a language of 
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which they are translations.* It is distress- 
ing to think that they are becoming matter of 
record with us, and are only to survive for 
a brief time in the still farther West : and 
I have my compunction for having opened 
so sad a subject as their extinction. But 

* Hall, vol. iii. p. 472. — t€ We paused to ask for a drink of 
water, the girl advanced, dropped a courtesy, while she pre- 
sented the pitcher, and said, 'wishing it were wine.' These 
courteous and poetical wishes are of every-day hearing and 
some of them are quite Oriental : — ' God grant you to he as 
happy as the flowers in May ! The Almighty shower down 
blessings on your head day and night ! God grant you a long 
life and a happy death ! God's fresh blessing be about you ! 
May your bed be made in Heaven ! May the blessings of God 
be with you ever and always ! May the light of Heaven shine 
on your grave ! May the sun never be too hot nor the wind 
too cold for you ! May the smile of the Lord light you to 
glory ! ' These and a hundred others are surely as beautiful as 
any Orientalisms quoted as models of expression; we are 
aware we have noted some of them before, but we were never 
more impressed by their effect than while at Connemara." 

Mrs. Hall's stories descriptive of the Irish character for kind- 
liness are touching in the extreme, and to my feeling exactly 
long enough; the story of" Nancy," vol. iii. p. 475, could only 
lose by amplification. I should be sorry to be obliged to read 
it aloud even at my time of life. What a weak dilution of con- 
centrated pathos would it become in a three volume novel, 
however natural the characters or probable the incidents ! 
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substantial consolation is to be found in the 
recollection, that sound and useful regula- 
tion is now being given to the minds and 
imaginations which form such manners and 
dictate such expressions. 

Among the changes and chances of the 
world, when power shall have drifted on 
the stream of time into new channels, what 
a glorious future is still reserved for the 
English race, in the extension and perpetua- 
tion of our noble language, commensurate 
with the spread of that knowledge of the 
power of God, which it is under promise, 
("and he is faithful that promised") is to 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

It is a link uniting us to the rising nations 
of earth, which other European powers are 
without. That the endearing ties of blood 
and language may from generation to gene- 
ration be drawn closer and closer by the 
pure hand of our blessed Protestant faith, is 
a wish that is wafted on every breeze that 
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bears our sons to the land of their adoption ; 
and may the wish be reciprocated as long as 
the Gulf-stream flowing westward, temper- 
ing with its genial influences the rigour of 
our climate, teaches us from the book of 
Nature that it is not distance that can 
weaken that community of interests or- 
dained from the beginning for the ultimate 
union of the human family. 

Visitors to Stratford-upon-Avon cannot 
but be touched with the feeling which 
prompts so many descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to flock to that British shrine, the 
birth-place of the immortal Shakspeare, 
while many touches of true poetic feeling 
are there registered. The very signatures 
on the walls carry a look of good fellowship 
with them, and cover the scribbled surface 
with, as it were, a cloud of witnesses to our 
near relationship. To the people of both 
countries, liberty is, as she ever was, and 
ever will be, sole goddess of our idolatry ; 
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and she will record through all time that 
English, the tongue in which she first lisped 
in Europe, is that alone in which she now 
in the year of our Lord, 1852, finds complete 
expression. 

The idioms of the Shakspearian age are 
many of them so obsolete with us, that they 
strike on the ear as novelties. It must be 
so, seeing how surprisingly dialects have been 
merged since the close of the last century, 
when the habitat of a county member rising 
in his seat in Parliament could be guessed 
blindfold. 

When the members of the American Mis- 
sions had scaled the heights and penetrated 
into the defiles of Khoordistan, the double 
tie of civil and religious liberty disarmed 
the jealous^ of the Nestorian communion, 
and secured to these enterprising men a 
frank and affectionate welcome. Their 
church, beleaguered as heretofore with a 
host of inimical races and creeds, was found 
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face to face with Rome, in whose sight its 
primitive and scriptural origin is abomina- 
tion. 

The Papal-Syrian, a deadlier foe than 
Persian, Turk, Koord, Arab, Armenian, Jew, 
or Yezidee, was in the field. The bastinado 
had already been at work ; if that or more 
refined persecution continue, whatever fate 
attends this interesting community, before 
the final triumphs of our church, Christen- 
dom will always acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to the American Missions and 
their worthy servants for the testimony they 
have perpetuated. While thus striving for 
the primitive faith in foreign parts, they 
must not overlook the dangers that may 
gather round their homes and the homes of 
their fathers. ' 

Let our American brethren beware lest 
liberty, that " plant divine wherever found," 
be sapped by the arch-antagonist to all 
liberty. It is no state secret, but an his- 
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torical fact, that the Vatican conclave re- 
gards power in any temporal hands whatever 
as only held in commendam, for its own 
reversionary enjoyment, and would place 
and maintain in its seat any puppet of which 
they hold the strings. Its own strings are 
just now in other keeping, and therefore its 
anomalous powers are more than ever en- 
tangled in temporal intrigue, and more than 
ever to be guarded against, by liberty-loving 
England. 

It serves the purpose of brief authority to 
a wish ; but suppose among other freaks 
Fortune should stop her wheel awhile, and 
give a degree of permanence to the most 
unstable of all things; suppose that Louis 
Napoleon is to carry out his dynastic preten- 
sions, he will never give Jesuitism credit for 
such steady friendship as that would de- 
mand, or he will count without his host ; 
and sooner or later Austria will discover that 
hereditary authority is not to be perpetuated 
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by deference to a foreign power, that only 
bides its time to turn the events of the 
world to its own glorification. 

Bnt among the shadows which coming 
events have cast over Europe, is one which 
deepens the gloom of the political and ec- 
clesiastical horizon of poor enslaved Italy. 
Lord Byron wrote of himself, " I woke one 
Friday morning and found myself famous." 
Louis Napoleon is just now indulging in that 
which has been (I think by Voltaire) de- 
scribed as the most delightful of all royal 
dreams. He is dreaming he is king of 
France, and on waking is to find it a reality. 
May he not a few nights after dream another 
dream, and wake in the belief that he is 
king of Borne by inheritance, as, not having 
an heir-apparent, as his uncle had, the title 
can of course only belong to the Emperor. 
Alas! for the peace and progress of the 
world, the monstrous assumption would not 
be out of character with his previous aspi- 
rations and achievements. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS,' — FORCED CONVERSIONS. — PRIESTLY IN- 
TERFERENCE WITH WOMEN.— WITCH-BURNING.— PROTESTANTS 
OF WESTERN HIGHLANDS. — IRISH CHURCH IN THE VAN 
AGAINST POPERY. 

Our Protestant Missionaries, worthy suc- 
cessors of Saint Patrick, must bear in mind 
that, as the language is superseded, the pre- 
sent race of priests will die out ; and the 
tactics of the Vatican will be changed. 

We shall hear but little of miracles, and 
less of prophecies, fixing the date of the 
downfall of protestantism within the period of 
an existing life. That will no longer answer 
the purpose ; and the imprimatur of the Pope 
could now only be given to the publication 
of such a prophecy in the spirit in which 
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permission was given by a former Pontiff to 
print in 1840 (I think) a prophecy that the 
world would come to an end in 1838. 

Protestantism has this incalculable ad- 
vantage, that it is no longer opposed to a 
persecuted creed ; and as there is no dragoon- 
ing into civilization now, the honours of 
martyrdom in neither case interfere to pre- 
vent the Irish from becoming good Pro- 
testants and good subjects at one and the 
same time. Nor can the Roman Catholic 
community deny that the spirit of Protestant 
inquiry is procuring for them some of those 
good results which attend all legitimate 
rivalry. Scrutiny into the conduct of the 
priesthood is their honest gain, and leads to 
the appointment of better educated pastors 
to the rural parishes. 

Forced conversions are only calculated to 
encourage hypocrisy and infidelity ; but are 
the minds of those who find themselves 
forcibly kept in ignorance, likely to be in a 
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more healthy state? giving a power of 
rational choice cannot be characterized as 
forcible conversion. It is, in fact, the very 
reverse; and, viewing the denationalising 
tendencies of a foreign ecclesiastical execu- 
tive, the source of its power, and the tem- 
poral uses to which it is notoriously mis- 
applied, " every conscientious accession to 
the Protestant faith must be received as a 
contribution in aid of the well-being of the 
state, and the prosperity of Ireland more 
especially."* 

The Missionary cause, so far from neces- 
sarily involving bigotry and zealotry is, as 

* If events are not always exploding opinions, they are 
undoubtedly always modifying them ; this will, I trust, ex- 
cuse my having made the above citation unaccompanied with 
the strictures on the West Highlands mission which follow 
in the text. For as Mrs. Hall's book closes in 1842 with the 
remark, that the improvements of the last ten years will be 
nothing compared to those which the next ten years must 
inevitably produce, I feel satisfied that were the authors to 
repeat their visit in 1853 to the Western Highlands, the 
value of the missionary exertions made in the interval would 
obtain their favourable testimony. 
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being the purest medium of the world-wide 
diffusion of true liberty, the furthest possible 
removed from either. 

I fain hope that a sense of the vital im- 
portance of the Protestant cause will justify 
the boldness of addressing, in terms of 
affectionate remonstrance, such of my fair 
country-women who are exposed to be 
assailed by insidious interference, whose 
sacred English home is attempted to be 
disturbed by un-English, un-holy, unnatural 
intrusion. 

Is not intrusion into the sacred hearth of 
the Englishman's castle, un-English? 

Is not leading young priest and penitent 
into temptation, under the self-deceptive 
plea of spiritualizing the passions, both un- 
holy and unnatural? Be sure, Solomon 
never wrote his Song on Religion to be read 
with close doors in a t$te~&4$te between 
the young of either sex. The priests must, 
in their heart of hearts, be aware that, 
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though a lapse from scrupulous virtue is 
made use of to get rid of unpliant members, 
and advertise its purity, the Vatican cares 
not a pin how wicked priest or congregation 
is, if the church's main chance is pushed 
without scandal. 

"What would this woman?" who, being 
" little less than angel,"* will always be adored 
as such by man. She may be a martyr — 
her own sweetness, in antagonism to our 
acidities, must often make her so. And she 
is made to suffer unnecessary martyrdom 
when, dissociated from relative duties and 
aspiring to artificial merits, the cares and 
affections are denied a natural course. But 
women never can be saints — no daughter of 
Eve can lay that flattering unction to her 
soul. Why are they not content with their 
allotted place in the creation, and in the 
Christian dispensation ? — The increased 

* What would this man ? Now upward will he soar, 
And little less than angel, would he more. 

Pope's Essay. 
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measureof happiness, secured to the weaker 
vessel by the mild charities of Christianity, 
so far transcends that which heathenism, 
past or present, ever accorded to her, that 
she would seem to be more blest than man 
by its dispensation, did not her elevation 
contribute so largely to the social advantages 
which he derives from living under it. Why 
not rest satisfied with that mental equality, 
if not superiority, which the perusal of the 
Evangelists must award them? All the 
communications of the Apostles with Our 
Saviour we are not suffered to know ; but, 
beyond comparison, of recorded human argu- 
ments and appeals, the most eloquent, the 
most apposite, the most impressive without 
being impassioned, was that uttered by weak 
woman — strong in faith : " Yea, Lord ; but 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
masters' table." 

The instincts of lower animal life are the 
same through all generations : nor does our 
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mental range expand, but only oscillate, 
within fixed spaces. It follows, that they 
who touch its chords with a master-hand 
will, in all ages, make it vibrate in parallel 
directions. While others are, professionally, 
giving it a backward momentum, which 
favours the arrogance of their assumed su- 
periority, are our superiorly trained and 
more disinterested ministers to stand by 
without an endeavour to reverse this un- 
civilizing movement ? 

Are mental delusions, such as fastened on 
the otherwise strong minds of men through- 
out Europe in the days of witch-burnings, 
to be invited back agnin to curse the world 
and disgrace our nature? And is no ray 
of pure Gospel-light to be directed by the 
instrumentality of our church to dissipate 
them? Having the remedy, are our ex- 
cellent ministers to be forbidden its ap- 
plication ? 

Mr. Wilson, the historian, a man of the 

p 
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world, and at the same time reverential and 
conscientious, after witnessing, only two cen- 
turies back, in July 1645, the arraignment 
of numbers, after the execution of eighteen 
women at Chelmsford, in Essex, for witch- 
craft, wrote down his disapproval of the 
practice, which had so long prevailed in the 
civilized world, and his doubts as to the 
justice of it; but the cautious line of his 
argument, the apologies with which he 
cleverly guards himself for thus differing 
from general opinion, his fear of offending 
Heaven by express inquiry into the truth 
on the subject, and by the expression of 
those doubts, show but too plainly the 
extent of the depravation and obliquity of 
the national intellect, from long subjection 
to superstitious tyranny. The interregnum 
of the last two centuries has been such an 
incalculable gain to humanity, that any 
symptoms of a re-action, and in favour of 
the powers of darkness, should be prayed 
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against with national humiliation and prayer. 
I have appended Mr. Wilson's remarks.* 

" 1. There is nothing upon the stage of 
the world, acted by public justice, comes so 
cross to my temper, as putting so many 
witches to death. Nor is it a new thing, 
the Scripture not only making mention of 
them, but condemning them; and it hath 
been, in a long series of time, the practice 
of all states and kingdoms, not to suffer 
those they call witches to live. 2. About 
this time, in Essex, there being a great 
many arraigned, I was at Chelmsford, at the 
trial and execution of eighteen women, but 
could see nothing in the evidence which did 
persuade me to think them other than poor, 
melancholy, envious, mischievous, ill-dis- 
posed, ill-dieted, atrabilious constitutions, 
whose fancies working by gross ftimes and 
vapours, might make the imagination ready 
to take any impression, whereby their anger 

• Peck's "Desiderata Curiosa," fib. xii. c. 16, p. 476, 
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and envy might vent itself into such expres- 
sions, as the hearers of their confessions 
(who gave evidence) might find cause to 
believe they were such people as they 
blazoned themselves to be. 3. And they 
themselves, by the strength of fancy, may 
think they bring such things to pass, which, 
many times, unhappily, they wish for and 
rejoice in when done, out of the malevolent 
humour which is in them, which passes with 
them as if they had really acted it. 4. And 
if there be an opinion in the people that 
such a body is a witch, their own fears 
(coming where they are) resulting from such 
dreadful apprehensions, do make every sha- 
dow an apparition, and every rat or cat 
an imp or spirit, which make so many tales 
and stories in the world which have no sha- 
dow of truth. This will be better asserted 
in another place, and those texts of Scripture 
genuinely interpreted, which will be too 
large for this place. 5. But one day, not 
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long after this execution, my meditations 
fixing on that subject, I had a great conflict- 
ing in my spirit how to discover this blind 
path which the world, for so many ages, 
hath trod in, to be a mistaken way; and 
again, some hours after, in my secret 
thoughts admiring the justice and mercy of 
God ; mercy in restraining Satan, and keep- 
ing him in chains; justice, in letting him 
loose for the execution of his own decrees. 
At last I fixed upon this assertion, that it 
did not consist with the infinite goodness 
of the Almighty God to let Satan loose in 
so ravenous a way, upon poor, melancholy, 
dark-minded, discontented creatures, and 
let him be bound up from acting this, his 
most sordid part, with such whose constitu- 
tions were ready to kick at heaven, by all 
kinds of atheism, profaneness, and wicked- 
ness. Though I did conceive that God in 
his wisdom had his several dispensations, and 
could proportion punishments to every man's 
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sin which was not fit for me to pry into, but 
humbly to submit to the Almighty power, 
with, Oh the depth, &c; yet could I not 
be satisfied, but (with stragglings and wrest- 
lings with God, with tears and prayers), I 
humbly besought him either to take this 
opinion from me (which is, that Satan doth 
not work these effects by witches, which 
themselves confess), or to confirm it to me, 
some way or other, that he doth, that I 
might not live in an error. 6. And this 
was presented to God with all humility of 
soul, submitting my will to his, and (with 
prayers) that he would not impute this to 
me as a presumption, laying my desires at 
his feet, and being winged with such a 
spirit, as I thought at that time was able to 
overcome Satan, armed with all his malice. 
7. I came to this conclusion, that if it be 
true that Satan doth work these effects (in a 
particular way) I might see something to 
assure it to me, if not, that I might see 
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nothing. 8. This (being in itself an unlaw- 
ful desire, and a tempting of the Almighty) 
might well appal poor flesh and blood to ask 
it, and so it did, for a trembling seized me 
when I had spoke the words, but I neither 
saw, heard, or found any thing but my own 
fears, which weaker spirits might have been 
worse transported with. But this I acknow- 
ledge a great presumption in me, and a 
greater mercy and indulgence in God to his 
poor weak creature, to pass by his infirmity. 
9. But I never had cause since to alter this 
opinion, nor ,do I find it any way derogatory 
to the honour of God, or inconsistent with 
his justice and mercy, that I do not believe 
the vain chimeras without any superstructure 
of reason, which the people build upon this 
foundation." 

That obscurantist re-action which has been 
making darkness visible through Europe 
during the last two years, has proved to de- 
monstration that, were their rule absolute, 
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it would hardly require a generation to bring 
back the Cimmerian gloom of the dark ages ; 
and Galileos, now about entering into life, 
might pay the penalty of being in advance of 
their retrograde contemporaries. 

In the eastern division of the three king- 
doms, the paltry vanity of playing on the 
human mind like an instrument, is found to 
tempt some of the highly educated to merge 
their proper pride — changing truth for so- 
phistry, they stoop to the mean shifts of 
flattery than which the Papal quiver carries 
no choicer arrow ; and it is defenceless 
woman, through whose sensitive heart the 
man and the future man is to be struck 
down. And are the Protestants in the 
Western Highlands, after being thwarted in 
the open, manly, and hazardous course of 
their Missionary labours, to be turned round 
upon, and pointed out as drones, fit subjects 
for spoliation ? 

Charitable calls on the Irish clergy deduct 
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a percentage only equalled by that which 
bad debts subtract from the income of the 
humane medical practitioner; and skilled 
workmen at Manchester would claim pay- 
ment for over-time, if their hours of leisure 
were as unceasingly interfered with. 

It is indicative of the hold the Missions 
have taken on public opinion, and a just tri- 
bute to their exertions, that our metropolitan 
Bishop, after personal inquiry, should press 
their claims to public support from the 
pulpit, proclaiming the Irish church to be in 
the van against Popery ; and that their suc- 
cess was our security. England has but a 
doubtful claim to the birth-place of Saint 
Patrick, whose church never admitted the 
rule of Rome ; but it is not to be de- 
nied that the Pope, Hadrian IV. (the only 
English Pontiff), who first bound the Irish 
church to Rome, was an Englishman born : 
or, that our prelates and government were 
willing accessaries to her enslavement. 

F 5 
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Suffering repentance, on our part, is not 
enough : we must atone as we best may for 
the past, by honest exertions to unloose 
those bonds, and to restore that primitive 
independence which we so manfully secured 
for our English Church at the Reformation. 
No one can pass even a few hours in 
Clifden, without hearing the golden opinions 
earned by Mr, Darcy, the incumbent, lately 
the lord of the town and the district, now, as 
he was described to me, the cheerful pastor, 
doing an amount of good which, in his 
anomalous position as proprietor without 
means or power to perform the duties at- 
tached to property, he could never have 
accomplished. 
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I regret that time did not admit of my 
visiting the O'Neil estate on the coast, 
which passed through the Encumbered 
Estates Court about a fortnight since. The 
purchasers of several lots spoke very highly 
of it, but confessed to a wish for more bog to 
consolidate some spots on the coast by over- 
laying the blowing sand. I should much 
like to have examined into the capabilities 
which the fisheries, kelp, and coral offer. 
I was shown some very promising specimens 
of the latter valuable product, and as the 
coast is of granite, the subjoined extract 
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from Sir Henry de la Beche's " Connexion 
between Geology and Agriculture/' seems 
partly to bear out the proprietor's estimate 
of his acquisition. 

"Generally speaking, the harder the 
coast, and the less the detritus that can 
be worn from it, the greater the proportion 
of comminuted shells in a given proportion 
of sand." 

* On the road from Clifden to Roundstone 
I passed the stone, gables of a cabin which 
had been left in ruins ever since it had been 
the scene of an act of Lynch-law perpe- 
trated on its inmate for sheep-stealing, by 
his neighbours, who murdered him with 
sticks and stones. There are no sheep- 
stealers now ; " et je sais bien pourquoi," as 
the rSfrain has it, " there are no flocks." At 
Ballinahinch I was told sheep did not do 
well there, an observation so unfavourable to 
the agricultural prosperity of the district I 
was not prepared for. 
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A crow had peraeveringly and rather un- 
comfortably attended the oar at some dia- 
tanoe, when on ray jumping down, to ex- 
amine a very bright aulphur-ooloured hillock 
of moaa, ahedding a moat poverty-atriekon 
light about it, I found the bird of ill omen 
aettled on the droppings of the horse, aa 
close to me aa an English crow would ven- 
ture after a month's frost, 

I thought, and I believe I aaid, " A hard 

auraraer, Maater Crow,"* a remark which, 

though aounding flippant enough In a printed 

narrative, had in my mind associations of 

« 

* July and Auguat are called the "weal month*," ftora the 
neoeaaity the people are under of living upon meal at that 
period ; hut in many montha, for inatanoe, in the aummera of 
1821, and during the partial foilurea in the west of 1835, 
1836, 1837, in 1830, 1842, 1846, and laat in 1847, in ahort, 
in eight out of the sixteen yeara, oompriaed in the above 
period, they would be more aptly deaeribed aa the nettle-top 
montha, if the reaoureea of the population are considered, with- 
out reference to the 1007 oommltteea eatahliahed under the 
auperintendence of the oommiaaariat, or the concurrent aym- 
pathy of the humane of all countriea and denomination, from 
the very enda of the earth. 
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deep-seated feeling ; for, in the first place, 
the expression was one commonly used by 
the Irish poor to the Commissioners for 
Inquiry into their condition, and their ex- 
planation was sad indeed. It was a hard 
summer when they were reduced to feed 
on nettle-tops while the potatoes were 
ripening. A hard summer ! what a contra- 
diction of terms. What an unnatural state 
of things does the expression shadow out ! 
If it is so in the green what must it be in 
the dry ! What must a hard winter bring 
with it? 

But more than this, it revived in my mind 
a scene of horror, pathetically described to 
me by a dear deceased friend, who was an 
eye-witness of it during an Indian cam- 
paign. 

Marching through a district visited with 
one of those periodical dearths which scourge 
a country, whose epidemics are caused by 
the excessive luxuriance of wild nature; 
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his company passed between groups of 
passive sufferers. Far beyond the stage at 
which hunger breaks through stone-walls, 
they looked as if risen from the graves into 
which they were fast sinking, making no 
lamentation, motionless, till the droppings 
of the gram-fed troop-horses excited the 
instinctive wish for life, even on terms the 
most loathsome, and they scrambled for the 
dung. I was prepared to deodorise the ex- 
pression by a paraphrase borrowed from an 
old play—" food that men would die to look 
on." But why should I ? To be faithful, a 
description of what the eye naturally revolts 
at must disgust the ear. 

To communicate any thing like the reality 
of such sufferings, the excitement of our 
sympathies and sensibilities must give unmi- 
tigated pain ; there must be no place left for 
the self-approval which accompanies pity in 
ordinary cases. Nor is this one in which 
"ears polite" should refuse to hear the truth. 
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That extravagant libel against the princess, 
who expressed surprise at people dying of 
hunger, as for her part she would sooner eat 
bread and cheese — though a caricature and 
a burlesque outrS, is still not without its 
moral. I beg the reader's attention to the 
feeling recital by a lady of a similar visita- 
tion. 

" January 5th. Arrived at Urowl at six 
a.m. When I quitted my tent to mount my 
horse it was bitterly cold, the poor starving 
wretches had collected on the spot my 
horses had quitted, and were picking up the 
grains of gram that had fallen from their 
nose-bags." 

" Passing through the bazaar at Kanauj 
was a fearful thing. There lay the skeleton 
of a woman who had died of famine ; the 
whole of her clothes had been stolen by 
the famished creatures around; the pewter 
rings were still in her ears, but not a rag was 
left on the bones that were starting through 
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the black and shrivelled skin. The agony 
on the countenance of the corpse was ter- 
rible. Next to her a poor woman, unable 
to rise, lifted up her skinny arm and moaned 
for food. The unhappy women, with their 
babes in their arms, pressing them to their 
bony breasts, made me shudder. Miserable 
boys, absolutely living skeletons, pursued 
the elephant imploring for bread; poor 
wretches, I had but little money with me, 
and could only give them that little and my 
tears. I cannot write about the scene with- 
out weeping, it was so horrible, and made 
me very sick. Six people died of starvation 
in the bazaar to-day. 

" Lord Auckland daily feeds all the poor 
that come for food, and gives them blankets ; 
five or six hundred are fed daily. But what 
avails it in a famine like this ? It is mer- 
ciful cruelty, and only adds a few more days 
to their sufferings; better to die at once, 
better to end such intolerable and hopeless 
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misery; these people are not the beggars 
but the tillers of the soil. 

" The very locusts appear to have felt the 
famine. There is no hope for rain for five 
months, by that time the torments of these 
poor wretches will have ended in death."* 

Alas, for the mighty of the earth, how 
poor in power are the very greatest of you to 
relieve suffering humanity ! What more 
painful or more humiliating position can 
be conceived than that of Lord Auckland 
(a humane man, of whom might have been 
truly said, " nihil humanum a me alienum 
puto"), Governor-general of a vast empire, 
having its resources at his disposal, respon- 
sible for their employment, standing with 
his arm thus shortened in the midst of a 
famishing population. What sweets can 
office have, to qualify the enduring bitter- 
ness of such a reminiscence ! 

* 1838. " Wanderings of a Pilgrim in search of the Pictu- 
resque," vol. ii. p. 141 . 
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The district on either side of the road, 
excellently well laid down by the great 
opener up of the country, Mr. Nimmo, bore 
so much of the character of the abomination 
of desolation about it,* and my fancies had 
taken so sombre a hue, that I tried to break 
their tissue, and changed my route. I turned 
towards Ballinahinch, but my musings were 
still upon famine, not in the East, but on 
that dreadful one of which the effects were 
present and around me. 

The probabilities of its recurrence crossed 
my mind painfully ; but as I pondered I came 
to the cheering conclusion that it could not 
again run the same dreadful course ; not 
because victims were scarcer, which, though 
a reason, was not one I took into calculation, 

* The road from Clifden to Round3tone skirts that singular 
country of lakes. It is entirely unpeopled, a most desolate 
looking tract ; ranging the eye over the whole extent of it, not 
a habitation is to be seen, not a living creature of any kind ; 
nothing but a vast flat of brown heathy land, with innumerable 
lakes of all dimensions and forms gleaming in every direction. 
— Inglis. 
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but because now, while it is the paid office 
of intelligent public servants to know every 
living soul in the district, and report on 
their actual condition, and prospective means 
of sustenance ; while the medical officer, as 
a sentinel, gives notice of the approach 
of the fiend, and the guardians prepare to 
resist his inroads ; now, a ray of light* has 
shot into the minds of the poor, showing 
them the direction in which they may find 
disinterested aid. 

Nor did this chewing the cud of bitter 
and sweet fancy, leave me hopeless for the 
poor Hindoo; for the tenth of the human 
race under our rule, and as British subjects 
entitled to the appliance of all the means of 
civilization which art and science have in- 



• Letter XXIV., Ireland. Daily Newt Correspondent, 
Oct. 8th, 1852. u The Kenmare Union is the most distressed 
Union almost in Ireland, as we were told on the spot. It is 
many thousand pounds in debt. l There is a great wish to 
shut it up, but/ said more than one informant, ' the Com- 
missioners will stand by the poor.' " 
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vested us with, to raise them above exposure 
to the chronic visitations of famine and its 
sequence pestilence. 

The country is being opened up, for the 
civilizing process is now begun, coupled, as 
I trust it will be, with a boon never before 
extended to India under any dynasty, — a 
blessing, I really believe it may be fairly 
termed a Christian one, a lever which has 
never been applied except in the Christian 
era to the elevation of the masses, — money- 
wages. 

We have been slow enough in marking 
our career with great works of utility ; thank 
God these modern triumphs of civilization, 
which are striking through the jungles, will 
be unspotted with blood. They will not 
be made as the tanks, the pyramids, and, in 
in our days, as the Mahmoody canal with 
men's, women's, and children's lives, and a 
villanous calculation of the powers of human 
endurance, but by a fair day's wages for a 
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fair day's work. Then will the Christian be 
had in honour among the heathen, and his 
creed in reverence among the nations. 

" Le physique influe sur la morale, et la 
morale sur le physique." I do not recite 
the remark for the truism it contains, but to 
call attention to the just order in which this 
reciprocating action is placed, as the im- 
perious demands of the physique must take 
precedence of the requirements of the mo- 
rale. 

Thence I reached the stronghold of the 
Martins, heretofore rate, law, tax, and excise 
proof. Many are the anecdotes still in cir- 
culation, proving that the original proprietor, 
the Mr. Martin of OTrigger memory, did not 
exercise " wild justice " in Connemara only, 
but that he carried his principle about with 
him into society, and even brought his favourite 
weapon to bear from his seat in St Stephen's. 
On one occasion, having said what was suffi- 
ciently favourable to government to admit 
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of the minister of the day, Mr. Percival, 
offering an interchange of courtesy, — in 
answer to an inquiry where he might have 
the pleasure of calling on Mr. Martin of 
Galway, he got for answer, " Within pistol- 
shot of the Treasury!" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AFFAIRS OF HONOUR. — WELLINGTON AND DUTY. CHARACTER 

OF MR. RICHARD MARTIN. GENSDARMERIE AT A SHIPWRECK. 

— LOUIS NAPOLEON. PRESENTATION TO PIUS VII. — ANEC- 
DOTE OF AN ETON EXAMINATION. 

A gentleman holding the rank of colonel 
during one of the South American revolu- 
tionary wars, told me, that, on joining the 
corps, he was obliged, like a school-boy in 
his first half, to run the gauntlet, as it were, 
through the mess, not with a desire or view 
to be cock-of-the-walk, but in sheer self- 
defence, and, as he oddly expressed it, for 
a quiet life. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how the sad necessity may arise 
among a motley semi-barbarous assemblage 
of adventurers, but it can find no proper 
place in civilized circles. 
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Our Duke, going directly to the point, 
and no mistake, individualising his national 
proverb, " We will have no little war," and 
insisting on its practical application to the 
mess-room, has long since stifled any obtru- 
sion into conversation of the truism, that an 
officer, being a "gentleman by profession,'* 
may call out, and must be answered by a 
gentleman, and other remarks symptomatic 
of its being a military duty to keep up the 
honour of their cloth, by a normal exercise 
of those very equivocal privileges, both as 
between each other, and as against general 
society. 

The effect has been very civilizing. John 
Bull always prefers professional advice when 
it is to be had, and will have the best at 
any cost, and for the quasi official regulation 
of the law and etiquette of quarrel, he 
naturally looks up to those whose business 
is fighting. Happily John has found in the 
Duke of Wellington a living authority, to 
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whose competency in these questions history 
will testify, whenever the sad day arrives 
in which his personal influence shall be lost 
to us. We do not now so often hear of 
parties, standing on the debatable border 
of good society, taking out their patent of 
gentility at Kensington Gravel Pits, by call- 
ing out an officer. 

Among the first of the last dying speeches 
of the system (for like those of a criminal, 
there are more than one dying speech in 
circulation) which threw a ridicule over it, 
was the case in which an improving tenant 
called out an improving landlord, and the 
last, of a decidedly bullying character, was 
the broad hint by the editor, that the gentle- 
men of the press fought — rather a shock 
to the gentlemen of the mess of the old 
school, but it passed for only as much as it 
was worth, and was quizzed as a gratis adver- 
tisement of the gentility of the fourth estate, 
which had better have been left alone, but 
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in its passage, the ridicule it excited caused 
no little unintentional good to the anti- 
duelling society, for it would be a far worse 
world than it is, if public men were not 
sometimes the culpable cause of good, as 
well as the innocent cause of evil. 

And, further, the dictum has been given 
in the only form in which authority, if it 
is not tired of office, if it wishes to pre- 
serve its characteristics, should enunciate its 
opinion, namely the imperative ; any other 
mood will always be considered by those 
subject to it, as a dodge on the part of its 
vacillating representatives to shirk respons- 
ibility. 

Let me elucidate my meaning, by an 
experience. Constrained by the falseness of 
their position, expected to command, ex 
catfiedrd, when but half-clothed with ill-de- 
fined authority. I have heard — of foremen 
informing their younger fellow-labourers in 
the vineyard, that there were many things 

6 2 
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they did not enjoin, they only recommended. 
I have seen— the eagerness with which those 
on their promotion, zealous without judg- 
ment, well-intentioned without knowledge, 
sucked in every word, showing that they 
thought more was meant than met the ear, 
and that forward was the covert order. I 
have known, — that, before a year was 
over their heads, the puzzled and repugnant 
labourers were forbidden, with how little 
weight of authority may be easily imagined, 
the performance of what was so recom- 
mended, or rather what vague expressions 
caused to be so interpreted. 

Grey-headed reformers, of whatever de- 
gree, may take this as a truth, that when old 
judgment stirs up young zeal, young zeal 
will run old judgment out of sight, and their 
youthful reminiscences must satisfy them, 
that a hint to young blood will make it 
boil over, while the veins of the exciting 
cause are stagnant. " Messieurs,* as Prince 
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Metternich said to the English travellers, 
" Je vous fais cadeau de cela." 

Since I penned the last sentence, the blow 
has been struck, our Duke is numbered with 
departed heroes. Death, which tests pre- 
tensions and brings truth to light, has accu- 
mulated traits illustrative of a oneness and 
consistency of purpose unparalleled, and that 
high purpose, his being's aim and end, duty ; 
and to me it has turned into a crowning 
glory to the Duke's character as a soldier 
and a sage, a passage in his life which 
I had thought might prejudice his character 
as a man. But I was young — the range 
of his lofty duties was too high for me — 
I could not attain to it. 

I was one among many painfully anxious 
that the Duke of Wellington should in* 
tercede for the life of Marshal Ney. A 
word of his would have been law to the King 
of France. He declined to interfere ; and 
how rightly I have now become deeply 
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sensible. He had saved not only a beautiful 
capital, but an innocent population, from the 
horrors of a sack. It was at his invitation 
that clemency came hand in hand with 
victory, when the keys of Paris were de- 
livered up to him — not; at his intercession — 
for he was in command there ; but prompted 
by his instinctive never-failing sense of duty. 

But this Mentor had not always set him 
so congenial a task, or led him over so 
pleasant a path. Often it had constrained 
him to set his face like a flint against any 
exception to the stern rule of military ser- 
vice. Often had the necessity of the mainr 
tenance of high discipline in critical junctures 
(and when in the chances of war are junc- 
tures not critical?) obliged him to visit his 
comrades with a severity commensurate with 
tbat of tbe quarantine laws. 

The flush of the morning's victory on the 
cheek of the bravest of the brave, has been 
changed at evening by the gripe of the 
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provost-marshal, into the paleness of death : 
contrasted with the black smear of the cart* 
ridge still round his mouth, evidence of that 
good service which had called forth the ad- 
miration of his officer.* 

For the salvation of the army — for the 
lives 9 sake of an innocent, unarmed, popula- 
tion ; and last, not least, to keep the veterans' 
consciences in their well-earned retirement 
free from the memory of brutal excesses. 
Such examples were made; and was the 
high-principled enforcer of duty — himself the 

* This horror, incident to glorious war, took place after the 
hattle of Orthez. Early the next morning, Colonel Wildman, 
of the 7th Hussars, marching out with his regiment and a large 
part of the army, saw a man hanging by the roadside, his mouth 
black with cartridges. He was recognized as a private of the 
line who had done good duty during the action. The poor fel- 
low was carrying a sack out of a deserted mill, when the Duke 
rode by. " Provost, do your duty," was the order passed, and the 
soldier suffered for the good of his comrades ; for it was owing 
to the repression of pillage and payment for provisions in an 
enemy's country, that our camp was supplied when the French 
troops were in want. This brave man's fate was not one of 
those exceptional cases in which, as Sir W. Scott observes, 
" fortune sometimes seems to have a conscience," though it 
may be doubted whether the "fortune of war" has any at all. 
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paragon of duty and loyalty — to make an ex- 
ception in a case of the highest possible civil 
and military delinquency, in favour of a traitor 
to his colours and his king? It would have 
weakened the force of that undying example 
of duty he has now left us as a national 
legacy. It was his duty not to interfere. 

Though not setting much value on his own, 
and certainly not very chary of the lives of 
his equals, Mr. Richard Martin has left a 
character for kindness ; and his tenderness for 
brute life and suffering was proved to be 
sincere by the sacrifices he made in the cause. 
I once heard him eloquent on^ his favourite 
topic, at Slaughter's Coffee House, in St. 
Martin's Lane, — an odd name enough for the 
meeting, considering the subject in hand. 
His expiring efforts for his fellow-creatures 
were made on the sands at Boulogne ; where 
he did — not try to save the lives of the ship- 
wrecked, as the reader may have anticipated; 
— but where he bid at the Fish Sales in the 
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wrong-headed hope of reducing the price to 
the poor. It is needless to add, that the fish- 
fags were, to use a suitable phrase, too many 
for him. 

As its insertion is not purposeless, I 
here refer to the dreadful tragedy wit- 
nessed on these sands some years back: 
when an English female convict-ship, car- 
rying above seventy, was wrecked on that 
coast; and some life was sacrificed to the 
etiquettes of the service of the gens d^ar- 
merie. Forming a cordon round the bodies 
brought to shore, they resisted all entreaty 
of the surgeons and others present, to give 
critical assistance to some of the number who 
were seen to be still alive. I heard a similar 
charge made against that force, when the fire 
took place on the Versailles Railway. The 
English implored for leave of the gens 
d'armes to drag some of the passengers from 
the carriages ; but no — their orders did not 
provide for such exceptions. 

G 5 
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As that fortunate absolutist, Louis Na- 
poleon, knows English ways, and was, I be- 
lieve, himself a special constable in April, 
1848 : it is to be hoped a margin is now left 
in his regulations in favour of humanity ; and 
most fortunate, " sua si bona norit," must he 
be deemed of all who have held the seat of 
power, inasmuch as he is the first of his 
class through all history to whose apprehen- 
sion truth and warning are daily brought 
home without flattery, placed as they are 
under his eye, in plain English type : — 

" Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus." 

In the mean time, whatever accident by fire, 
flood, or field, time and chance may have in 
store for me or mine, may we then and 
there find ourselves among our own country- 
men aided by English police or Irish con- 
stabulary. 

Having taken a liberty with the President's 
name, I will relate for his especial use and 
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edification, as having a direct analogy to his 
own career, a dialogue of no common-place- 
presentation character, with one who suffered 
much at the hands of the uncle of that hero, 
who now points my moral and adorns the tale. 
I was waiting, with some other English, 
in the antechamber at the Vatican, to be 
presented to the Pontiff Pius VII. : when 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, that beau ideal of an in- 
tellectual Italian, entered ; and asked which 
of the party was the best linguist. We 
pointed to an officer just returned from 
Saint Helena, where General Bonaparte 
then was ; but remarked that this circum- 
stance might introduce a topic distasteful to 
his Holiness. The Cardinal left us, saying, 
" The very thing." Accordingly, after kiss- 
ing hands, the Pope, with patriarchal mild- 
ness, made inquiries as to the health of 
Napoleon — how it stood the confinement ; 
and as to his state of mind — how his temper 
brooked his altered condition; and after 
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some moral remark and Christian sympathy, 
suiting the action to the words, he turned 
one hand over the other, saying, " Ah ! He 
is a man who expected the world to go this 
way;" and then reversing the action, he 
added, " but the world chose to go that ;" 
and dismissed us with his blessing. 

I trust I have not contracted any of that 
taint which visits to the Vatican have been 
known to communicate. I respectfully crave 
my reader's further indulgence while refer- 
ring to the History of the Kings of Rome. 

It is a good deal to ask ; but I promise to 
epitomise it into one anecdote, for which I 
offer two apologies. The first is, that when 
half a century of memory is at work, it is 
impossible but that school incidents will in- 
trude themselves. And the second, that it 
claims an interest, as offering a favourable 
comparison to existing over former scholastic 
management. 

The election of Eton collets to King's 
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College, Cambridge, used to be settled 
thus : — The election taking place every third 
year, the age of superannuation being nine- 
teen, . and the qualification — being with the 
exception of a sham examination — to be 
head of college at the moment of election. 

Fathers, initiated in the secret, made it a 
duty to study how to enter their sons in the 
very nick of time; and place them on the 
exact seat in the form which would ensure 
for their educational course such brilliant 
fruits. 

At such an examination, Doctor Goodall, 
that personification of bonhomie and scholar- 
ship, over whose features the facetiae used to 
play so pleasantly during the performance 
of all his executive functions, having asked 
the collegers the number of the kings of 
Rome, started at the answer, seven : which 
number was, for a time, as perseveringly 
asserted, as by the little girl at the grave of 
her brothers and sisters ; but was at last 
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giving up a school-fellow to punishment, or 
taking to the block, as a substitute, the boy 
who refuses to betray one. I have no 
thought of my own school in making that 
remark. 

But let alone morals, those in high place 
cannot be guarded enough, as to the effect 
of deportment on the neophytes of their 
profession. 

One, with the organ of veneration duly 
developed, had looked forward with respect- 
ful nervousness to a presentation to his chef, 
after the conclusion of an important cere- 
mony in hand which had been performed 
with all the dignity and impressiveness that 
good manner and good feeling could give it. 
The neophyte having been presented, was 
asked whether he was not very much struck 
by the effect of these high qualities. " I saw 

him wink at Mr. ," was the curt but 

significant reply. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BALLINAHINCH HOUSE. — ENACTMENT FOR PLANTING TREES. — 
QUARRIES. — EMIGRANTS. — A MIST. — BEGGARS. — IMPROB- 
ABILITY OF CONNEMARA. 

But I have been twaddling, and must 
stick to my text. Ballinahinch House is 
a plain and moderate country-house with- 
out pretensions. The living rooms are much 
as those of such a house should be, but 
the offices such as no very moderate esta- 
blishment would put up with elsewhere. 
A fifty years' growth of shrubbery shows 
the capability of the country for timber 
out of the eye of the sea-breezes, but no 
vestige of a tree is in sight beyond the 
pleasure-ground, except the stumps which 
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stand out in white relief on the levels of the 
turbaries. 

In these parts at least, there are not any 
specimens of the trees ordered to be planted 
at the beginning of the last century, under 
the 10th of William III., which enacted, 
that 260,000 trees should be annually plant- 
ed and protected, proportionately to the 
land occupied over all Ireland during thirty 
years, the proportion for Galway being 
11,800. If ever complied with in respect 
to the planting, it is clear that no law 
could preserve trees that must have cum- 
bered the ground of small proprietors. 
They should, at the present date, be vener- 
able monuments of the legislative care and 
acumen of that century.* 

The quarries are not now in activity, but 
are far too valuable to remain idle long. 

* All travellers remark that it is only on the islands that 
wood is now to he seen in Connemara, which would seem to 
show that it wants nothing hut protection from stock and 
destruction. 
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The last of the Martins has left a good 
name as a resident landlord with the people, 
and Mrs. Bell Martin is much regretted: 
they are unwilling to believe that she is 
dead. 

Happening to name that the new pro- 
prietor of two lots of the O'Neii estate 
had, as soon as he set foot on his pro- 
perty, met his tenants like a man, satis- 
fied them of his good intentions towards 
them, and set all hands to work to break 
down the poaching-traps on his streams, 
the encroachments of a century. I asked 
the agent at Ballinahinch, whether he con- 
sidered the proprietor to run any risk from 
the people ? 

"How should he?" was the rejoinder; 
"the sturdy spirits are across the water, 
or dead; a few years since it would have 
been fool-hardy to have attempted it; but 
still with this people you must be impe- 
rative in what you require of them: but 
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to press them to do good to themselves 
is almost a hopeless task. We tried to 
make them take a third meal a-day, by 
having a dinner in the middle of the day, 
and allowing two hours' rest ; they took the 
rest and slept, but would not alter their 
meals!" 

I joined the high-road to meet the Gal- 
way car at a cabin, which seemed to use 
the garden for its larder. Whilst waiting 
till the potatoes were dug and cooked, two 
travellers came in, with a woman in com- 
pany, going the way of all the rest — to the 
New World. It was the old story, the 
son had sent for the father, and his young 
friend took advantage of his escort. The 
young man was very much down at leaving 
Connemara for the first time*. 

* "In 1851 there emigrated from the United Kingdom 
335,966. The annual increase of the population is 360,000 
to 390,000. If the emigrants were proportionately from the 
whole population, we would only not have increased, but of 
these 335,966 out of twenty-seven and a half millions, Ireland 
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"I am going," he said, quite movingly, 
"to Amerikee, but where I am going I 
know no more than the poor sheep turned 
out alone upon the mountain." Neither 
a glass of whiskey, nor the information that 
he was at that moment in the next parish 
but one to America, raised his spirits. 

I said, I suppose you know whom you 
intend to send for, which, by his manner, 
he seemed to acknowledge ; and I cautioned 
him to give her proper instructions, lest his 
case should be like one that occurred last 
year. The lady, furnished by her lover 
with twenty pounds, started for America 
in general, but landing a thousand miles or 
more apart from her lover, was obliged, 

contributed, say the Emigration Commissioners, 257,372, out 
of a population of six and a half million ; that is, our Irish 
population of one-fourth of the whole, supplies three-fourths of 
the total emigration. And the Commissioners further remark, 
that the emigration from Ireland is four times its annual 
increase, a rate of depopulation which has already strikingly 
shown its effects, and will probably show them yet more im- 
pressively still." — " Westminster Review," Oct. 1852. 
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poor girl, not to be very particular, and to 
use his money in providing herself with 
another husband. I did not hazard any 
impertinent inquiry about the intended, but 
if it should prove to be my pretty mountain- 
eer, it will fully account for the great heavi- 
ness of his young heart. 

Terrestrial distances can never strain 
A single link of love's elastic chain ; 
Though east and west a separate path we trace, 
Circling the globe, till we meet face to face. 

Mounting the car, a pelting rain pre- 
vented my forming too favourable a judg- 
ment of the climate; though I might just 
have said of the rain, "The rain, it rain- 
eth every day," I should have had no dis- 
agreeable recollection of its violence? of the 
moisture of the air without rain, so com- 
plained of by Arthur Young. * I had been 
made aware by sleeping with my window 

* R. Young observes, — " Wet a piece of leather and lay it 
in a room where there is neither sun nor fire, it will not even 
in summer be dry in a month." 
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open, and finding the blacking of my even- 
ing boots on the chimney-piece running 
down in the morning. How sorry an idea 
I must have formed of the country, had 
such been the weather during the last three 
days. 

" The mist was on the hill" (Ossian), 
that is to say, on Mount Lettery, now in 
front of me. In the heart of scenery so 
admired in coming, I now saw nothing, 
" The blast of the north is on the plain, 
and the traveller " would have •' shrunk 
in the midst of his journey," but for the 
glass of whiskey I had taken at the cabin. 
(Adelph.) 

I before proved my hardihood in advanc- 
ing a paradox, and having now set all the 
proprieties of composition at defiance, by 
associating the sublime of the picturesque 
with the ridiculous of minor theatricals. 
Reckless — desperate — capable of anything 
— I snap my fingers at criticism, and perpe- 
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trate a pun. Had the mist not been there, 
it would not have been miss'd. 

Well ! if I am convicted of being simply 
ridiculous, I must console myself with being 
within one step of the sublime. 

An incident was at hand that would have 
sobered the most frivolous. Violent gusts 
of wind and rain did not check the rush 
of girls (I counted thirteen of all ages) at 
the approach of the car, extending their 
skinny hands for money, as they ran a mile 
or more beside it, not in frolic, but in good 
earnest, as if for life. The sight was indeed 
a distressing one, their countenances mark- 
ing the cares of want, and lacking the con- 
tour and expression of their time of life; 
one girl, in the hey-day of her age, holding 
up a wild nosegay fixed on a stick, still 
haunts me. 

Her rags, and the wet plight she was in, 
her lean form and face, ill in accord with 
anything so gay as flowers, made her, in 
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spite of her youth, a better model for La- 
chesis than for Flora, and so, passing Mar- 
tin's gate-house, I quitted Connemara. 

Distressing as it is to aggravate the an- 
noyance of future travellers, I could not 
pass again by car from Galway to Clifden 
without a supply of loaves enveloped in 
chemises of different sizes to meet the in- 
stant necessities of the poor girls. 

I do not think three days passed in any 
part of her majesty's world-wide dominions 
at home or abroad, in any latitude, or among 
her subjects of any shade, would present to 
the traveller a more distressing specimen of 
the mismanagement of the property on which 
they vegetate. That such things are, as may 
be seen in the far west, is a national disgrace. 

Mr. Griffith states, " of all landed estates 
in Ireland which have reverted to the 
Crown, after the same had been enjoyed 
by the lessees a century or upwards at 
merely nominal rents, I do not recollect 

H 
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an instance in which the Crown has suc- 
ceeded to the possession of a substantial 
farm -building, or where the lands have 
been well or permanently drained, fenced, 
or planted. " After this, how can improve- 
ment be expected from the cottar, though 
he may have a lease or beneficial interest 
in his holding, till examples of the undoubted 
advantages of improvement thicken round 
him, and leave him in the back-ground? 
The pre-eminence which paying his rent 
with less of labour or care gives him over 
his neighbour, who is only tenant at will, 
imparts quite enough of self-satisfaction to 
him. He is greeted with the same defer- 
ential " good-morrow, " which rewards la- 
bour and thrift elsewhere, as Poor Richard 
says ;* and he finds himself almost as much 
of " a gentleman" as his pig, with no very 
dissimilar occupation, rooting up potatoes 

* Now that I have a cow and a pig my neighbours bid me 
good morrow. 
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and eating them, the difference being that 
he is at the trouble to plant them, and 
generally (though not always, as appears 
below) exercises the distinctive functions 
of man as a cooking animal. " You may 
see by the road-side, or sitting on walls, or 
crouching by the threshold, children munch- 
ing raw potatoes, as children munch ap- 
ples; the mother pares and quarters a raw 
potato, and indulges the children with it."* 

Indeed it is difficult to imagine any dis- 
tinction more marked, in the social position 
of two persons, than that between the Lease- 
holder and the Temant at will, to whom the 
following description is applicable,—" With 
arrears of rent unpaid, and probably with a 
notiee to quit m his pocket; because in 
many parts of Ireland it is usual to print a 
notice to quit upon the back of a receipt for 
rent, the consequence of which is, that they 

* " Daily News," correspondent to, Ireland, Sept. 21, 1852. 
18th Letter. 

h 2 
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were not tenants from year to year, but te- 
nants at will, and might be evicted at any 
time in the name of the landlord, by the 
landlord's creditors ;" in short, living from 
hand to mouth, without security that the 
landlord himself, or his landlord's son, or 
his landlord's creditors would not instantly 
double or treble his rent on account of any 
improvements he may have been weak 
enough to make. It is a bad state of things 
when an honest act of industry can only be 
appropriately designated by a disparaging 
epithet. 

Good examples, and their multiplication 
and distribution through each union, offer 
the only cure for this, and without their 
assistance, any other remedy will fail of 
effect. A clever writer observes, "As ex- 
ample is better than precept, the Irish must 
be taught by the eye." Fashion is an odd 
word to apply to such matters, but where 
a higher principle is wanting, fashion may 
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carry weight, and have some influence for 
good. But even with examples at hand to 
copy, time will be required to cope with 
habits, as it were, of inheritance, for it is 
a matter of universal experience, that the 
vis inertia in our nature tends to set us 
against all change when first suggested. 
Nor is it Irish or Celtish, but human nature 
in all its stages, to dread seeing the only 
system we are versed in superseded by 
improvements, and equally pervades all, 
whether Red Indians, backward farmers, 
Ephesian silversmiths, or masters in Chancery 
A district, in a state of collapse, returning 
to a state of nature, and what remains of 
the inhabitants almost literally so — absen- 
teeism, famine, pestilence, evictions, emi- 
grations, seem to have cleared the district 
of all life, whether human or brute; and 
neither invasion nor conscription were wanted 
to effect a clearing which, but for the 
workhouse, would be as complete as what 
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the American traveller said ^ould have 
been effected had Ireland happened to be 
an appendage to the United States; "We 
should have improved the population off the 
face of the earth in less than six months." 

And here I would suggest to those in 
the New World, second in descent from the 
Irish emigrants, who have thrown the old 
man Sloth from their shoulders, and walk 
in the manly freedom of self-dependence, 
that they might not do amiss to seek invest- 
ments in the land of their forefathers, where 
surface is to be purchased as cheap, and 
almost as virgin, as at the antipodes, their 
antecedents being well calculated to make 
them, so to say, masters of the situa- 
tion.* 

* My visit followed close upon the clearance of the estate 
made by the Law Life Assurance Company. This will ac- 
count for my descriptions not corresponding with those of 
previous travellers in years past, and I trust they will still 
further differ from those to be given in years to come. Among 
those who have borne testimony to its capabilities are some 
high authorities. Sir Robert Peel says— " There are in the 
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To an uninformed foreigner, the sight of 
the yawning roofless stone-gables, coupled 
with the total absence of treeB, might well 
suggest the idea of houses in progress, rather 
than in ruins ; and only waiting for materials 
and hands. It would be difficult to obtain 
his belief in the fact, that the roof has been 
lifted by the lord and burnt. Looking out 
on the waste, how could he understand that 

district of Connemara, valleys as fertile as in any other part of 
Ireland." — Speech on Connaught. 

Inglis. — "There is perhaps no part of Ireland so well 
adapted for experimenting on waste lands and reclaimable 
bogs as Connemara. No part of Connemara is more than six 
miles from some sea, bay, or lake, having a communication 
with the sea. If there were good roads in all directions, this 
length of land-drainage would not be great, but even this 
distance would be much diminished by improving and con- 
necting the navigation of the chains of lakes which extend 
through every part of Connemara. One part of that chain 
drains into Lough Corrib, and through it to the bay of 
Galway ; the other part drains into the western bays. One 
has only to glance at the map to see how much Nature has 
done for Connemara, and in enumerating the advantages 
offered in this district for the cultivation of the wastes, the 
easy acquisition of sand and sea-weed must be kept promi- 
nently in view. First-rate crops are here produced the third 
year. Rye, potatoes, and turnips succeed equally well." 
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the room the former inmates occupied in 
the district, was wanted ; and that their 
labour was not? A peep into the cabins, 
still weather-proof, shows that, if they are 
a type of those overthrown, it was not from 
a Paradise or an Auburn that the people 
have been ejected. I speak of what I saw 
of the block, as it were, of the Martin fast- 
nesses. The portions lying in the county 

Inglis, again, — u The quantity of bog-land about Oughterard 
is considerable, but there are great facilities for its improve- 
ment. I saw excellent crops of oats the second year of culti- 
vation only, in the midst of the bog-land." 

Hall says, — " The Martin property is a vast tract of land 
manageable only by the capitalist, but here, above all the 
other places I have examined in Ireland, there is a mine of 
wealth, not in the bowels, but on the surface of the earth, that 
would yield a certain profit to the judicious cultivator." 

" The road still lay along that chain of small lakes which 
extend all the way from Oughterard almost the whole length 
of Connemara; and it was impossible to cast the eye over the 
inclined plains of bog-land, skirted by fine water-levels, which 
seemed to invite draining, without feeling a conviction of the 
capabilities of this part of Ireland, and seeing in prospective 
these vast tracts bearing abundant produce, and the chains of 
loughs carrying that produce, on the one side to Lough Corrib 
and Galway Bay, and on the other, to Billerby Bay, or one of 
the other bays that lie to the westward. 
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of the town, and on the shore, and among 
the islands, I did not visit. 

I was given to understand that there 
were no stock of any description ; that for 
many good reasons, connected with rates 
and rent, what there are remain quite out 
of sight, and I must add, so effectually 
so, as to make me doubtful of their exist- 
ence. 

There is no goat to be seen on the moun- 
tain-side, no pig in the cabin, for what 
could that omnivorous animal find there 
but the starving children ? I do not know 
whether the fowls of the air have equally 
good reasons for concealment, but remark- 
ing their scarcity as giving an air of addi- 
tional desolation to the landscape, " Nothing 
that can find wings will stay in Conne- 
mara," was the reply. 

The Law Life Insurance Company have 
taken upon themselves a most responsible 
task. Grant, that the insinuation, that cor- 

h5 
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porate bodies have plenty of head, but a 
deficiency of heart, may in their case prove 
libellous. How they have acted up to the 
present, whether the Corporate Head has 
shown judgment in the purchase, I have 
no means of learning — with the property as 
I found it — whilst the care and maintenance 
of the inhabitants is their first duty.— I 
do not think the burden can prove very 
onerous, so sparse and enfeebled is the pre- 
sent race, that dogged opposition has ceased. 
They are no longer encumbered with such 
sturdy characters; they have no victories 
to gain over man ; their triumphs must be 
over nature, only they must provide, that 
in the arrangement of the district, the bog* 
side is not again covered with squatters. 

I have long thought that there are loca- 
lities that governments should taboo as 
unfit for the growth of a population, upon 
the same principle that living in cellars is 
now made illegal. To take a strong in- 
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stance. If instead of hunting up specimens 
of the Cretin, a medical commission were 
to report the localities where, from the 
nature of things, the human form divine 
must assume that degraded type, and re* 
move all but brute life from it, would not 
the interests of humanity be better served \ 

It has been received in evidence, that if 
in London, in the heart of civilization, the 
shambles of a market, or the dry arches 
of a bridge, were left unwatched, a tenant 
would be found under each in a week's time. 
Nay, more, if empty casks were ranged 
along Whitechapel, each would have its 
sturdy occupant ready to defend his right 
to it. We know how partial isolation, at 
the edge of an English common, will bar- 
barise a cottager's family; how, then, can 
any but the lawless grow up on secluded, 
uncared for, valueless tracts ? 

No one taking a superficial peep at Con- 
nemara, as I did, can suppose, that, though 
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it may have a future, it ever could have had 
anything like a palmy past. The bog up, 
I will not say to the very foot, but to the 
very body of the mountains, forbid one to 
think so. 

The lines of former cultivation between 
bog and steep are too few to believe, that if 
the population ever was considerable, though 
bullies and smuggling out-laws might have 
revelled there, the bulk of the inhabitants 
could have been anything but miserable. 

Those who probe into, and beneath the 
bog, and know the under-plan of the 
country, may find cause to think other- 
wise; but in the cuttings by thfe road-side 
I happened to examine, I observed no 
mould, but a tolerably uniform detritus of 
rock, so hard, that the very sand of it was 
thrown on the roads to repair them. 

When I say, though Connemara may have 
a future, I feel that but for very modern dis- 
coveries, it could hardly ever reach ad- 
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vanced civilization; and the man was not 
far wrong who asserted that nothing would 
do for Connemara but a railway to join lake 
to lake, and lakes to sea, round its borders. 
And there is a railway to Gal way : to extend 
it would be a bold speculation indeed. 

But it might be a good national one, to 
remove at any cost, the anomaly and re- 
proach of barbarism in contact with boasted 
civilization ; and the depths of poverty ap- 
pended to an empire of unparalleled wealth. 
In that point of view, it would certainly pay 
the country better than the government roads 
initiated during the famine, and left incom- 
plete, and therefore useless. 

But Connemara's fate will soon be de- 
cided. If its corporate lord holds in capita, 
steamers and tugs must soon traverse Lough 
Corrib ; trams must intersect the fastness 
from the Lough. A movable stock, like 
that of a railway-contractor, must do great 
works out of hand, and leave no paupers 
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behind. The fisheries nursed, quarries 
worked, lead mines opened; but what a 
capital it would require ! Only to stock two 
hundred thousand acres — or above three 
hundred miles — or about nineteen English 
miles square of country, would absorb all 
the four hundred thousand pounds said to 
have changed hands last Barnet fair. 

But as it would be the making of the dis- 
trict, it is devoutly to be wished that the 
Company may see their way as holders of the 
bulk of the estate. If they lot it out for 
sale, their difficulty always will be, to lay 
enough of good surface to bad, to make it 
worth while to the bold purchaser to devote 
his life and his capital to its improvement; 
and there will be much danger of a return to 
past miseries, if inferior lots are ever thrown 
up in disgust : or, if the needy proprietor, 
tempted by present profit, suffer an unem- 
ployed population to batten on them again. 
Another consideration presents itself* 
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Isolation is the dilemma of rulers, as well 
as of improvers. In this latitude, "the hills 
of the robbers are not" so " strong," as in a 
warmer climate, where banditti can remain 
through all the seasons on the heights ; but 
swamps, fastnesses, loughs, and bogs keep 
good examples too far apart to be catching ; 
and hedge people round with local preju- 
dices, too strong to admit of their suffering 
the interference of strangers for their benefit, 
or of the bettering of their own condition by 
the adoption of improved habits. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CROMLECHS. — CHANGES IN IRELAND. — ENCUMBERED ESTATES 

ACT. NEW PROPRIETART. — ULSTER ESCHEATED ESTATES. 

IRISH CONSTABULARY. — JAMES'S PROPOSED PLANTATION IN 

CONNADGHT. — MEAN CONDUCT OF JAMES II. MR. MARTIN'b 

ACT UNNECESSARY. — ADVANTAGES OF PRESENT PROPRIETORS. 

On the left of the road, beyond Oughterard, 
numerous irregular groups of cromlechs ex- 
tend over two miles of desolate country to- 
wards Lough Corrib: looming through the 
mist and rain, they seemed in accord with the 
traditionary gloom of Druidical mystery ; but 
where are the sacred groves ? Scathed trunks 
may be buried deep beneath the sod, which 
their decay may ha veraised to the very apex 
of some of the cromlechs ; but it would now 
be difficult to find oaken boughs to encircle 
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the altars or leaves to weave chaplets for 
the priest. If the Archaeological Society visit 
the far west, this would be a fitting point of 
meeting. 

What changes have passed over this 
country, since under the kings, the judges 
styled Brehons, held their courts in the open 
air: often on hills, or in retired recesses, 
seated on chairs rudely shaped out of the 
rock! Or when the revenue of the crown 
and the judicial fines were collected in cattle, 
apparel, and iron; and in iron from the 
Danes. Or when, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the 6000 forges, employing thousands, 
were fed by the forests — now extinct. 

A glance at the policy by which property 
changed hands, and the conditions and cir- 
cumstances attending the establishment of 
the settlements in past reigns, will show 
that any comparison with that actually in 
progress is most favourable to the in-comers 
under the sales of the Encumbered Estates 
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Act. If purchasers have only made shrewd 
estimates of the improvable value of the 
article they speculate in; and have duly 
proportioned investments to capital, they 
will not find themselves much out in their 
calculation. 

First, as regards terms ; and in this, the 
delicate position of the vendor claims to be 
considered first. Although a vendor, under 
the Act, can scarcely be termed a willing (it 
is hard parting to break off hereditary con- 
nexion with land), still he is a consenting 
party ; and gets, as far as his anomalous po- 
sition admits, fair play in the transaction. If 
he has any nobleness of mind, it must be a 
source of some satisfaction, to see acts of 
justice done, which by any other course, it 
would have been hoping against hope, to 
expect to have performed himself. 

And here, an appeal may be fairly made 
to the good feeling of the new proprietary. 
It should be their pride that such painful 
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sacrifices on the part of their predecessors 
should not be without proportionately good 
results. Let it not be said that the change 
has produced little or no improvement. It 
would be too disheartening to the national 
prospects : too disgraceful to those who start 
fair in the race of improvement, having the 
way cleared for them at such a cost, if ever 
the mean round of under-letting and jobbing 
be suffered to acquire a fresh momentum. 

The vendor under the Act has, at least, an 
approximate estimate delivered to him, of 
the acreage and value of his estate. No blind 
bargain binds him, as in the assignments to 
the soldiers under the Protectorate, when 
whatever lands the undertaker chose to call 
unprofitable, were to be thrown in for 
nothing.* 

* AHnutt's Monthly Summary of Proceedings in the In- 
cumbered Estates Court, Ireland, from the filing of the first 
petition, Oct. 21, 1849, to July 31, 1852, inclusive. 

The following analysis may interest, and attention to the 
" General Observations" will assist, bidders in estimating die 
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Again, the terms on which the half a 
million of acres escheated in Ulster after 
the rebellion of Tyrone were assigned, are 

actual rentals, and may obviate disappointments from misap- 
prehension of the printed statements. 

Table I. — Shows the number of petitions lodged to have 
been 2339, on an average monthly of 70. 

Table II.— Gives the total produce of the 32 counties col- 
lectively, 7,215,083/. 10*. Id., of which Galway produced the 
eighth, viz., 920,335/. lis. 8d., an amount exceeding Cork, 
the county the next largest in amount, by 50,000/. 

Table III. — General Summary. 



Leinster 
Minister . 
Ulster 
Connaught 


Total 
Where Sole 
• • 


£ i. d. 
1,969,309 14 7 
2,493,249 16 10 
1,261,471 10 
1,491,052 8 8 




7,215,083 10 


1 


In Court 
Provincial Sales 
Private Sales . 


I. 
4,705,907 10 
1,573,858 
935,318 




1 



Total 7,215,083 10 1 

Table IV. 
No. 16.— Amount of the estimated rental of the land com- 
prised in the petitions for sale presented up to the 31st July, 
inclusive, 1,342,347/. 10s. 3d. 
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in striking contrast with those on which 
those purchasers, under the Encumbered 
Estates Act, enter into possession. In the 
former case, holders of 2000 acres in capite, 
covenanted to build a castle, and enclose a 
strong court-yard or bawn, as it was called, 

No. 17. — Amount of the estimated mortgages, judgments, 
arrears of annuities, and other securities affecting those estates, 
as stated in the schedules attached to the petitions to the 31st 
July, 1852, inclusive, 30,419,181/. 8s. Id. 

No. 21. — Net annual amount of rentals : — 

£ $. d. 

Sold in Court . . 326,180 17 6 

„ Provincial auction 67,327 11 11 

„ Private contract (about) 50,000 



443,508 9 5 



No. 22. — Number of acres : — a. r. p. 

Sold in Court . . . 780,518 6 

„ Provincial auction . 139,455 2 18 

„ Private contract (about) 373,600 



1,293,573 2 23 



Tables V. and VII. — Total number of purchasers, 2455. 
Of these, 114 are English and Scotch. These purchases con- 
sist of 310,306 a. 2r. 9 p. : and the purchase money, 450,420/. 
Of the above acreage, 227,010a. 1 a. 12p. have been pur- 
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within four years ; those holding 1500 acres, 
by knight-service, were to furnish a house 
and bawn in two years ; and those of 1000 
acres, holding in common soccage, to en- 
close a bawn ; for even this rude species of 
fortification was accounted no inconsider- 
ble defence against the Irish enemy. 

chased in Galway alone, in fifteen properties, by twelve Eng- 
lish and Scotch ; and in Mayo, 78,549 a. 6 p., in seven estates, 
by fourteen persons, at a cost of 104,490/. 

The following summary shows the English and Scotch to 
have purchased principally in Connaught : — 

No. of No. of 



Estates. Purchasers. a. r. p. 


£ s. d. 


24 25 Leinster 31,012 34 


222,385 


38 47 Munster 54,342 9 


362,399 12 6 


8 7 Ulster 7,385 2 


55,922 


25 35 Connaught 310,326 2 9 


459,420 


95 114 403,065 3 14 


1,100,126 12 6 


Table IX. — Total of the English and Scotch Purchasers. 


Gentry, including eight titled persons 


52 


Manufacturers and merchants, including eight firms . 36 


Insurance and land companies 


6 


Farmers . . • • 


. 20 



Total 114 
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Bawns and fortifications are now effec- 
tually and happily superseded by the con- 



Table VI. — Locality from whence the P 


urchasers came. 




No. 


£ s. d. 


London and its vicinity 


68 


720,641 19 2 


Lancashire 


. 11 


56,526 13 4 


Buckinghamshire 


1 


1,220 


Cheshire 


4 


53,205 


Derbyshire . 


1 


2,525 


Devonshire 


5 


14,445 


Durham 


1 


7,750 


Gloucestershire . 


1 


11,830 


Hampshire . 


2 


24,400 


Hertfordshire 


1 


11,000 


Lincolnshire 


3 


5,490 


Norfolk . 


1 


16,500 


Oxfordshire • 


1 


6,260 


Pembrokeshire . 


1 


3,820 


Suffolk 


1 


6,750 


Shropshire 


1 


7,690 


Sussex 


1 


7,610 


Staffordshire 


3 


57,450 


Somersetshire 


1 


2,550 


Warwickshire . 


1 


5,750 


Yorkshire 


2 


3,517 


Scotland 


8 


46,220 


Calcutta 


1 


24,250 


Isle of Man 


3 


1,406 


America 


1 
'otal 114 


2,320 


1 


1,100,126 12 .6 
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stabulary force, 12,402 of all ranks, and, 
to confine my remarks to Galway, by a force 

Table XL— Titled Persons,, Members of Parliament, Ex- 
Members of Parliament, whose Estates are or have been in 
this Court. 

Two Marquises— (One merely for the exchange of lands). 

Seventeen Earls. 

Three Viscounts. 

One Lord (by courtesy). . 

Five Barons. 

Six Honourables. 

One Right Honourable. 

Twenty-one Baronets. 

Five Knights. 

Two Counts. 

One Baroness. 

Nine Members of Parliament. 

Eight Ex-Members of Parliament. 

General Observations to Table IV. 
It will be perceived that the net rental of estates sold 
amounted to 443,508/. 9«. 5d., consequently it would appear 
that the estates brought 16J years' purchase, but the net 
annual rental or value of estates exceed the amount here 
stated, as, in some instances, the estates were in the hands of 
owners or partly unlet, and when the valuations were not 
stated in the rentals, it was impossible to include them. 

General Observations. 
The private sales do not always afford full data to calculate 
the net rental and acreage, and the court and provincial sales 
being grounded in numerous instances on petition for sale of 
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of 721 men at an expenditure of 27,860/., 
of which amount a fraction only is borne 
by the county and town, the rest being 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 

Purchasers, again, under the Encumbered 
Estates Act, are not bound, as were the 
undertakers of Ulster, to let lands at lower 
rents to English and Scotch tenants than to 
natives. 

Of the twelve million acres in Ireland, 
nine changed hands by confiscation between 

the fee ; and again, in other matters of derivative interests of 
the same lands, the acreage is thus repeated, so that the totals 
of the net rentals and of the acreage of all the sales must he 
considered only as approximations to the truth. 

The Commissioners have also sold much house-property, 
building-ground, timber, mills, stores and manufactories, mines 
and minerals, fee-farm rents arising out of lands, tithes, rent- 
charges, ground and chief rents, fisheries, and other descrip- 
tions of property, which must be taken into consideration in 
estimating the rate of purchase as compared with the acreage 
and net rental. It is also to be observed, that the net rentals 
set down in the printed rentals, generally represent the rents 
of 1845, previously to the famine, and not the net receipts of 
the present day, so that the rate of purchase is really from four 
to six years more than appears by the printed rentals. 
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1635 and 1695, showing the Act of 1646, 
by which Ireland was "settled/' to have 
been an historical misnomer. 

The working of the Encumbered Estates 
Act, up to this date, is possibly only "le 
commencement de la fin ;" it will be instruc- 
tive at the close of the Commissioners' 
labours to see how many of these same 
millions of acres will have been un-settled, 
and re-settled by a more legitimate and en- 
lightened process. 

I presume the scheme for a western plan- 
tation in Connaught, defeated by the king's 
death, may be deemed to have been rather 
the suggestion of unprincipled courtiers than 
as originating with James himself, since it 
fell so short, both in policy and justice, of 
that of Ulster. The mode proposed for its 
execution was unjust in the extreme. The 
barons had surrendered to Elizabeth, their 
patents had received the Great Seal, but 
by neglect of the officers, neither was en- 
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rolled in Chancery, although 3000/. had 
been disbursed for the enrolment. Advan- 
tage was to be taken of this neglect to 
forfeit and resettle the estates, a mode of 
dealing with property from which the new 
undertakers could have derived but little 
confidence in their own undisturbed pos- 
session. Whereas purchasers under the En- 
cumbered Estates Act obtain a clear sta- 
tionary title, without fear of their purchases 
being resumed, or only confirmed on an en- 
gagement to pay double rent and heavy fines. 
There is no brass coinage now, no cir- 
culation, of which the intrinsic worth being 
fourpence-halfpenny the pound weight, is 
forced in payment of thousands sterling. No 
fear exists lest her majesty should follow 
the policy of James II., who fixed a price 
upon the stock of the undertakers, and, 
after annulling their sales to foreigners, 
obliged them to sell to him at that price ; 

and then, as the historian expresses it, ex- 

i 2 
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ported the stock for his own profit with the 
meanness of a trader. For the credit of 
merchants in general, the historian should 
have added of a mean trader, but when 
kingcraft acts thus, what good can be ex- 
pected of the lieges ? 

To carry on the comparison between the 
past and present, in the settlement of Ul- 
ster, the British servitors were not to alien- 
ate their lands to mere Irish, which term, 
I hope, meant Irish of full blood, otherwise 
the contumely of the expression is of itself 
quite enough to make those to whom it is 
applied bad subjects, without placing them 
under substantial disabilities. 

It need not be explained that purchasers 
under the Act, may cultivate, sell, give, or 
otherwise alienate at their good pleasure,* 

* In 1727, during the administration of Primate Boulton, a 
law was made to compel every occupier of 100 acres of land 
to cultivate at least five acres, under a penalty of 40s. At 
this period, and long after, Ireland was essentially a grazing 
country. 
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but I can imagine some cases in which 
(if the liberty of the subject and free trade 
in everything had admitted of it), it would 
have been advisable to bind the purchasers 
to certain covenants, and others, in which 
the suggession that the Commission should 
make improvements at the expense of the 
owner might be beneficially adopted; but 
these things may not be, as it is always a 
mauvais calcul to risk damaging a general 
principle to meet a particular case.* 

Again, the western district being over- 
run with idle young men, who were good 
swordsmen, James deemed it prudent to 
drain the country of such inhabitants, and 
therefore gave licence to enlist them for 
foreign service. I will not dwell on the 
late dispensations which have rendered the 

* Of the total number of purchasers up to 1st September, 
1852 (2336) only 120 are resident out of Ireland, so that 
absenteeism has received a check, and the present race cannot 
complain of the intrusion of foreigners among them, but an 
infusion of fresh blood is much lacked. 
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presence of a recruiting staff unnecessary in 
these parts; suffice it to say, there is no 
such superfluous young life, no swash-bucklers 
there now. 

In these days of improved and improving 
agricultural machinery, there can be no re- 
curring necessity for a revival of tihe law 
against ploughing with horses' tails, though 
the cruelty-to-animals Mr. Martin is no 
more, or any apprehensions that, as more 
profitable to the tax-gatherer, the fine of 
ten shillings for each offence against the 
act should in some sort legalize the bar- 
barous usage through the medium of the 
law enacted for its suppression. 

The proprietors will doubtless have cares, 
even if they have not riches, but they will 
hardly now have their night's rest broken 
by the fear of a whole crop (even to forty 
tons' weight) being lifted before morning, 
by neighbours in confederacy with their 
own workmen, — and that class will now be 
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less liable than formerly to be seduced from 
honest toil, by the gambling and demoraliz- 
ing profits of smuggling, though the moun- 
tains can never want potheen as long as 
Excise Laws last. 

It is indeed a pity that a law should ever 
lead into temptation, but when the tempta- 
tion is increased beyond that which existed 
when reasons of state necessitated its first 
enactment, surely it is then time to modify 
or repeal it. It was high time to reduce the 
postage when a carpet-bag full of open letters, 
to be sealed and posted in London by a mes- 
senger conveying them from Liverpool by rail, 
would save a liundred pounds to the corre- 
spondents. Great as was the reduction, the 
public benefits flowing from it are far greater. 

The reduction of the duty on salt is the 
only one, which, in my memory, has at all 
approached it in amount of practical good ; 
with this preface, I trust not to be thought 
ungrateful for benefits in which I largely 
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participate, when I say that the postage- 
rate is still fixed at its maximum. For who 
was ever offered more than a penny for his 
thoughts ? 

Looking to the relative interests of the 
different classes, no jealous fear of break- 
ing down feudal distinctions can now ope- 
rate with proprietors, to the prejudice of 
the well-being of the working class. Im- 
provers of the land must improve the la- 
bourer also, their true interests being in- 
terwoven ; and if the new order of things 
be given a fair trial, if those who step in 
are duly sensible of the responsibilities at- 
taching to property, and act as men un- 
derstanding and appreciating the spirit in 
which the legislature has administered this 
great change, all may rise together in the 
social scale, according to the degree in which 
they put forth their individual energies, irre- 
spective of race or creed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

England's exertions in favour of Ireland.— Ireland not 
over-populous now. — the future. of ireland. — effects 
of the irish poor law. — impotency of criminal law.— 
priestly influence. — weakness of laws. — preventives 
of crime. mr. pitt's policy. 

Past centuries have left more to be 
atoned for than can be purged by one 
generation, but is not the present setting 
about the pious work in good earnest? 
History will do us that justice, though 
a foreign faction deny it ; and though 
its motives are maligned, its objects mis- 
construed, and its efforts thwarted to the 
utmost, "the state its way will on, cracking 
ten thousand links more than are found in 
their impediment." As far as I can judge* 

i 5 
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cliques excepted, the national pride of all 
classes is taking a right direction. There 
are evident symptoms of the people be- 
coming proud of their own improve- 
ment. 

All that England asks and desires, is that 
the abundant harvest which will surely crown 
her efforts, may bring with it peace and 
good-will. It is between fellow-country- 
men as between near relatives. No grati- 
tude is asked for labours of love, except in 
so far as the denial of it would prejudice 
those who owe it. 

Fishing for thanks is sorry sport indeed, 
When one is pained by thoughts of the disgrace 
Attaching to the loved one grudging it. 

Ireland may be said to be extricated from 
one, at least, of her supposed dilemmas. If 
ever she has been, she certainly is not now, 
over-populous. But what security is there 
against her remaining what she has been of 
late years — an qfficina gentium for the 
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New World, and an qfficina pauperum for 
herself and for us? 

u For long ago this rule experience gave, 
Who nothing praetiseth can nothing have." 

We have melancholy experience that the 
evils, physical, moral, and consequently poli- 
tical, inseparable from a crowded popula- 
tion, however energetic, may be suffered 
and communicated in their fullest intensity, 
by a sparse unemployed peasantry. 

The future of Ireland is involved in the 
solution of this question. Are successive 
generations of the rural population, like 
their forefathers, to pass through this vale 
of tears, suffering the pains of Tantalus, 
squatting in squalid poverty, like misers 
among their bags, surrounded by a super- 
fluity of the raw material of all wealth, 
unoccupied land, having enough and to 
spare, hanging on their hands, of the only 
tools by which that wealth is called into 
existence, time and labour? 
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Are they, or those among the number 
who have not spirit to fly, to sit, hugging 
their knees and their miseries, burning their 
shins over peat-ashes? Will they still tena- 
ciously cling to this condition, satisfied, like 
Pariahs, that all laws and ordinances, human 
and divine, forbid them to look or hope 
beyond it ; or to seek a simile from the anti- 
podes of civilization, as if all other lots were 
tabooed to them ? To be sure they will, as 
children of circumstances always will, as 
long as the conditions of their existence are 
the same. 

It is nowise extraordinary that people 
should do nothing, who have got nothing 
to do ; nor is it a whit more extraordinary, 
that, though there is much to be done that 
is well worth the doing, people should not 
be tempted to overcome any constitutional 
indolence, and set their hand to it, if, as 
far as themselves and families are interested 
in it, the labour is likely to be in vain ; or 
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if such an exertion does not visibly bring 
along with it a proportional increase of 
comfort, immediate enjoyment will never 
suffice to maintain a spring of steady sus- 
tained exertion. A dawn of better days, 
a rational hope of permanently bettering 
themselves and children is required for that ; 
and that such a light is breaking, such a 
hope is springing, is both my hope and 
belief. 

Thank God, panaceas are out of fashion, 
legislators and philanthropists are working 
men now ; they attack the ills that flesh is 
heir to in detail. The legislature has laid 
an axe to one of the main roots of social 
evils, by a compulsory provision for the sup- 
port of life. 

But too much must not be expected from 
any one remedy, however comprehensive. 
Nature bears many changes better than one, 
and we must wait for the concurrent action 
of other changes which the working of the 
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Poor Law is maturing for the full develop- 
ment of its beneficent results.* 

All legislative machinery is subject to 
conditions analogous to those attached to 
improvements in material machinery. Their 
progress and end are similar. First cum- 
brous and straining and creaking, then 
working silent and smooth, but at great 
expenditure of oil and superintendence, gra- 
dually wheel after wheel is dispensed with, 
till having reached the perfection of simpli- 
city, but seldom till then, it is superseded 

* A position which the following observation of a recent 
visitor to Ireland aptly illustrates : — 

"As for the children, the orphan and the deserted, they 
are the hope of the country. From the workhouses a large 
body will be coming forth very soon with new ideas, good 
habits, and qualifications which will make them a higher order 
of peasantry than Ireland has ever yet known." 

Extract from an address from the parish priest of Dingle to 
his flock, in Sept., 1847. — " Heretofore landlords have had 
agents who collected their rents, and they supported them. 
The grand jury had agents to collect the county cess, and 
they supported them: now for the first time the poor man 
has an agent to collect his rent ; that agent is the poor-law 
collector, and he should be supported by the poor." 
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altogether by a new discovery; and here I 
may add, so very seldom does simplicity 
follow on the heels of a new discovery, 
that the almost extemporaneous simplicity 
of electric commnnication alarms one in 
the contemplation of what it may finally 
attain to. 

But to return to the Irish Poor Law, 
whatever its imperfections, it is conceived 
in the only spirit which should ever animate 
legislation for man in all stages of society 
and civilization, hitting the lagging heel of 
prejudices, otherwise invulnerable, for it 
presses the interest of selfish men into the 
service of public duty'; compelling them to 
go hand in hand, but yet not expecting 
them to do so cheerfully, till they find their 
full account in doing so. 

Mr. Foster, in his review of remedial 
measures, well observes, and truly so, as I 
have practically found ;^-" It is true, that 
the Government cannot well compel the 
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negligent among the upper class to attend 
to the duties of their position by direct 
means. Whatever tends to raise the tone, 
the expectations of society will compel the 
negligent among the upper classes to meet 
those expectations." 

It rewards those who are so coerced with 
a participation in the elevating feeling 
(made the more exquisite to them by its 
novelty) of being instruments of good. For 
it is a tribute paid to what is right, that the 
most intensely selfish will not forego a scrap 
of such flattering unction, any more than 
voluntary martyrs to public duty; and the 
remark may not be quite irrelevant, that 
if hearts were laid open, the most ardent 
admirers of what is right would be found 
among those who have swerved from it. 

A glance at the charitable almanac will 
show how the division of the labour of love 
is working now, and must convince any 
Government, that the national Anglo-Saxon 
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zeal exhausting itself in world-wide efforts, 
only waits opportunity to concentrate its 
energies, and cement nearer and dearer 
family ties, by applying them to the work 
of Irish regeneration. Let only Govern- 
ment temper that zeal with judgment, 
and give it right tendencies and direc- 
tions. 

Did but the execution of the criminal 
law offer equal security for the well-being 
and advancement of society, Ireland would 
now be most inviting to her well-wishers. 

It is the impotency of the law that im- 
pedes the advancement of the middle class, 
that mainstay of the social fabric, without 
whose aid the onerous and responsible duty 
of juryman is placed on backs wholly un- 
equal to the burden; and should be transferred 
to the highest and most wealthy class, under 
such amounts of fine or terms of imprison- 
ment, if no other means can be devised, as 
would enforce attendance. If such transfer 
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of duty (being alien to the spirit of trial by 
jury, which makes each class, as it were, a law 
unto themselves) is deemed as inapplicable 
to the existing conditions of Irish society 
as it would be to that of England, still, 
the dilemma need not be suffered to clog 
progress. 

The want of an influential middle class 
rendering the law inoperative, and the im- 
potency of the law stifling the growth of a 
middle class, the necessity of strengthening 
it becomes so self-evident, that no adminis- 
tration exercising the usual attributes of 
government can be denied the power to 
do so. 

Means were not wanting to punish breaches 
of the penal laws : yet, now that they are 
historical, great legislative ingenuity is re- 
quired to vindicate those, by which alone 
civilised society can be held together. 

This anomaly is connected with one still 
more perplexing, that under the immediate 
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eye of a benevolent government, which leaves 
none of the wrongs of distant delegated 
authority to be complained of, the people are 
suffering the unqualified evils of despotism ; 
for it cannot be denied that an under- 
current of despotism does run counter to the 
open course of lawful authority through the 
lower depths of her social system, keeping a 
too confiding race sunk in the dismal beds 
of poverty, ignorance and crime, out of the 
attraction of the full tide of our prosperity, 
to which we would fain draw them with cords 
of kindness, and bind ourselves to them with 
the adamantine chains of interest. 

We are not ungrateful to the Priest, who 
beneficently exercises his spiritual influence 
in inducing his people to lay down their 
arms ; and, in the proper character of a mes- 
senger of peace, brings about a truce to 
agrarian warfare.* But are we to depend 

Aug. 1845. — In the " Molly Magoire" disturbances of Lei- 
trim county, the Rev. T. Maguire, better known in the neigh- 
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on the priest for peace and war ? Certainly 
not. The Royal prerogative must not be so 
infringed. Besides, it is brought forward in 
evidence, and a subject of legal inquiry, that 
in his secular, non-natural character, he can 

bourhood as Father Tom, a gentleman who, some years ago, 
obtained much celebrity in a theological discussion with a 
Protestant clergyman named Pope, has exerted himself among 
the poor Roman Catholic tenantry in pointing out to them the 
futility as well as the crime of the course which they were 
pursuing, and all the muskets which had been seized by force, 
except two, have been returned by the peasants to his house : 
16 muskets, and two or three cases of pistols have been thus 
returned. 

The ejectment-murderers of the Shea femily, who, in num- 
ber seventeen, were burnt to death in their house in the dead 
of the night, in 1821, by William Gorman and his gang, were 
brought to justice through the instrumentality of a priest. 

Goaded by these dreadful fantasies, Mary Kelly told her 
secret in confession to a priest, who succeeded in persuading 
her to give information to the Government, and after much 
hesitation, she at last gave intelligence of what she knew to 
a magistrate, Captain Despard, and Gorman, with others of 
the gang, was prosecuted to conviction, and suffered capital 
punishment. But for Mary Kelly there would never have 
been intelligence received by the Government, all whose 
efforts to discover the murders had been baffled, notwith- 
standing that an enormous reward had been offered.—" Re- 
velations of Ireland," p. 238. 
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and does, incite the people to the commission 
of excesses which must end in bloodshed. 

Tt will be hard, indeed, after historian, 
traveller, and patriot from father to son, 
have dilated on the severity and tyranny of 
Saxon rule, if her misery is now to be pro- 
longed and aggravated by the weakness of 
the laws. For it is incontestable that, if 
law is not strong enough to protect and en- 
courage the well-disposed, it is nothing else 
than inhuman. 

Its weakness is the worst species of 
tyranny : for it negatives the due exercise of 
rational authority; and transfers it to agi- 
tators, bullies, and assassins. Is not every 
unfair chance of impunity, a bonus for crime ? 
Must not the well-disposed both hate and 
despise those laws which do not protect 
them in the development of their love of 
order and loyalty. I direct my remarks to 
the cotters, to the lowest of the lieges, and 
therefore standing most in need of legal 
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protection. Such weakness is in its effects, 
however opposite in its motives, the same as 
the cowardly compromise entered into by the 
Roman government with the brigands. It 
fosters crime. 

The legislature of the nineteenth century 
revolts from severity in the punishment of 
a people to whose miseries they are willing 
to attribute many of their excesses. 

What, then, remains to defend the cause 
of order but the argumentum ad crumenam ? 
And in districts where law and justice are 
denied their proper course, I see nothing left 
but the preventive force of impending fines 
on every householder, owner and occupier, 
within the union, in which an offence is 
committed. 

I am well aware that, out of a hundred 
experiments, a very small percentage indeed 
can be expected to exhibit results worth 
naming ; and that it is very much the same 
with suggestions. But as a French gentle- 
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man, to whom the young lady answered only 
" out" or " non " — thinking she was afraid of 
committing herself— said u EnJin, Mademoi- 
selle, de grace hazardez done qmlque chose, je 
vousprie:" so one taking a deep interest in 
a subject, will be suspected of the same fear, 
if he will not hazard a suggestion to palliate 
any one of the catalogue of the evil she 
deplores. 

Where so many good heads and hearts 
are at work — where governments have been 
at their wits' end in search of practical re- 
medies, it is no easy matter ; but if a re- 
mark is only suggestive of an improvement, 
if it has a tendency that way — it is some- 
thing, and may be hazarded by a morning 
visitor like myself. Indeed, it is not carry- 
ing the idea too far to say, that the very 
criticism of a stale or inept notion may be, 
in practice, provocative of better-directed 
inquiries. 

The best that occurs to me, is to be 
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munificent to those who stand in the 
most favourable position for preventing 
offences. With that view, it might be 
good policy to give, periodically, liberal gra- 
tuities to the medical and relieving officers of 
each Union in which no agrarian outrage or 
murderous assault had been perpetrated. It 
might prove good economy, too : for let 
gratuities be ever so munificent, how little 
would be their amount when set against the 
expenses of criminal prosecutions ! 

The duties of those officers lead them 
among the poor, and give them a knowledge 
of their habits and associates as well as their 
wants. They have opportunity of gaining 
the confidence of the orderly and well-dis- 
posed ; and they can testify that when crime 
and outrage are rife, the misery it brings 
with it, visits the homes and families of both 
those who plot, and those who perpetrate 
them, with intensity; and there are those 
among them who are ready to assist in the 
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prevention of a crime by timely information, 
and may do so without compromising them- 
selves. 

This would help the cause of order more 
than information after the fact, which, for 
their lives, they dare not, and for love of 
their relatives they never would furnish. 
In an unfair strike, wives and children of 
the leaders are friends of order. The De- 
tective Police obtain their information 
through bad women, acted upon by mer- 
cenary motives, whereas this Preventive 
Force, in discreet hands, would enlist the 
domestic affections in the service of the law. 
And this appears the more reasonable, when 
it is remembered that in Ireland no .in- 
former has ever given premonitory infor- 
mation. 

But why must the plague-spot of assas- 
sination always be breaking out in fresh 
places ? Why are life and property jeopar- 
dised ? Why is the arm of the law short- 
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ened in those very cases in which its in- 
fliction should be most certain, and in which 
the whole fabric of society is interested? 
Whose conceivable interest in Ireland is it 
to act so unnationally? Who are the Ob- 
structives ? 

A clever conjuror will put you as many 
as twenty-three shillings into a glass of 
water, without spilling a drop. It requires 
no little ingenuity, and a practised hand, 
and a clever manipulation — but he will 
do it. 

If the same trick is to be done for Ireland, 
if her cup of misery, full to the brim, is to 
be made an object of exhibition for the 
exclusive benefit of pseudo-patriots and the 
Vatican, there is now no doubt who will 
be the performers. Ireland will have the 
national credit of furnishing the talent which 
such a display requires, and it will come off 
on the floor of the House of Commons, per- 
formed by its dependent members, elected 
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by coerced minorities^-I say minorities — 
for neutrality is the boldest evidence of dis- 
approval it has consisted with the personal 
safety of some of the Irish electors to hazard. 
Mr. Spratt, of Bond Street, will give any 
gentleman lessons, for a consideration ; but, 
seriously, the misfortune is, that the trade 
is conducted at the expense, not of con- 
stituencies only, but of the empire at large. 

There were certain secret-service monies 
and favours freely and lavishly distributed 
by Mr. Pitt at the Union, not to the most 
deserving, but on the principle, or rather 
as the only means, of ridding the country 
of wholesale jobbery. If the obstructives 
would but retire for their country's good, 
their grateful fellow countrymen could well 
and would willingly afford them ample means 
of enjoying their otium cum dig. 

But, after all, there is no serious appre- 
hension that any clique of Irish represen- 
tatives will stop the momentum now given 
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to national prosperity. The grievance-market 
being depressed, members will not be ex- 
pected to be so very oppugnant, and the 
exigencies of the era not calling for a dema- 
gogue, as there are now substantial interests 
to be consolidated, they will not suffer any 
one to push his personal notoriety at their 
expense. 
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CHAPER XIII. 

MR. BRIGHT IN IRELAND. — MODERN JUSTICE TO IRELAND. — 
POLITICAL AGITATION DYING AWAY. — SUPPLY OF CLOTHING, 
GLASS, AND MONEY-WAGES RECOMMENDED.— LIST OF GRIEV- 
ANCES ABATED. — RENT-PAYING ANIMALS. — HINTS FOR A 
GOVERNMENT SETTLEMENT.— RELATIONS BETWEEN LANDLORD 
AND TENANT. 

It has been said that in every fresh visitor 
Ireland makes a friend. Would that were 
the case ! Gross as man's self-deception is, 
no one can suppose himself to have acted the 
part of a friend to Ireland, who, after seek* 
ing an ill-gotten cheer, by pressing on his 
audience an acknowledgment of their dis- 
affection to the imperial government, and 
the want of a feeling of common interest 
with England, goes back to the last century, 
and the most painful part of it, and illustrates 
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his unworthy clap-trap by dilating on the 
Rebellion.* 

As it happened, this ill-tiined recourse to 
the hateful practice of raking into history 
to exasperate the politics of the day, and 
that day in the third quarter of a succeed- 
ing century, and the slurring over such sub- 
sequent acts for the good of Ireland as 
are too notable to be ignored altogether ; 
does rather more than justice to the pre- 
sent government, as tending to prove the 
absence of any crying grievances. Poli- 

* Mr. John Bright at Belfast, Oct. 4th, 1852, Times, Oct. 
7th. — ' Is there at this moment, through the population of Ire- 
land generally, a feeling of affection to the imperial govern- 
ment ? (' No, no ! ') Is there a common interest felt with 
England ? Is there not, on the contrary, lurking in the minds 
of hundreds of thousands of your people such a feeling as ought 
never to exi3t, and I believe never would exist in any well- 
governed country ? So far from our being united under its 
system there are many men in this room who recollect a most 
formidable rebellion, which, but for an accident, might have 
had very serious results ; and all of us can recollect those in- 
surrections and incitements to insurrections which are discre- 
ditable to a government even though it may not be formidable 
to its power." 
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tical stimulants are bad remedies for social 
evils in all times, and neither a concentra- 
tion of praise on the Encumbered Estates 
Act nor the better taste shown in other parts 
of his address, can offer amends, or in any 
way excuse a public man for their irritating 
application. And to think that it was an 
Englishman who applied the blister? Surely 
he could not have been aware that he was 
retrograding, putting a cog in the wheel of 
progress, showing himself to be in the rear- 
ward of the age. 

There is a very broad margin of improve- 
ment left to be covered, before political dis- 
content need occupy vacant minds in Ireland. 
The native lovers of their country have more 
knowledge and less presumption than those 
who have failed before them. 

What do we find the results of the in- 
quiry of contemporary visitors to be, but 
that all political agitation is dying away. I 
beg attention to the date of the following, — 
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" Derrynane, Oct* 1852 — Ever since we 
entered the country, our impression has been 
growing stronger that the people attribute 
their distresses less and less to political 



causes/' 



The Derrynane volcano being burnt out 
and extinct, it will be hard if fresh fires are 
lighted among the less excitable population 
of the north. 

It is clearly not the cost of the very first 
requirements of civilization which could 
keep the population shivering with cold, 
either in or out of doors. Were there but 
some security, clothes would be worn after 
a decent Christian fashion, and mended on 
the principle of a stitch in time saves nine. 
A Dorcas or Samaritan Society would cover 
every back in Ireland before winter.* 

* " There appears to be an almost total want of industry, 
little stimulus for labour, and that your rural population is for 
the most part in a state the most abject, and, as regards the 
outer person, in a condition the most degraded." — Mr. Bright 
at Belfast, Oct. 7th. 
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Might not the Manchester gentlemen, 
with an eye to a stroke of business, prove 
their love for Ireland by furnishing the first 
suit gratis, and so forcing custom by opening 
up a new branch of trade ? It would not, 
by a great many, be the first act of phi- 
lanthropy that has proved a good specula- 
tion. 

Again, the cheapness of glass renders the 
old hats and breeches a most extravagant 
style of glazing. The trade would contract 
to supply by the hundred at seven farthings 
a-piece, a square foot of glass in frame that 
would keep it together ; to allow for carriage, 
say twopence a piece — a figure which would 
not make it a very heavy matter to glaze 
every cabin in Ireland, seeing that the good 
work would cost but eight guineas per thou- 
sand. 

For the creature-comforts of the inmates, 
without which the cotter's Saturday night 
would remain a very miserable one, I have 
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no other recipe but money-wages; and if 
asked what next, again and again, money- 
wages; all the levelling upwards to the 
growth of a middle class will then follow, 
as light with day ; for be it remembered, a 
middle class must spring up from the 
land. 

The list of Irish grievances abated, disa- 
bilities removed, privileges conceded, ex- 
periments tried, improvements carried out, 
in progress and in prospect, is such a long 
one, that the distinctive points of rural con- 
dition, seem to be narrowing every day into 
the natural indolence of the people, and the 
wrong view of the causes of their condition 
instilled into them by their guides. All 
else belongs to, and is simply characteristic 
of a backward state of society, and finds 
parallels in England and Wales, with this 
difference, that evils which elsewhere 
have been exceptions have been normal 
here. 
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It is not only in Ireland that landlord and 
tenant deceive themselves into supposing 
that a stationary state is best for both par- 
ties. I have known masters, and great ones 
too, discourage savings, that the tills of their 
public-houses and their shops might give 
that circulation to their men's wages which 
was most profitable to themselves. So that 
it is not uncharitable (human nature being 
everywhere the same) to suppose that the 
fact of the rough, uneducated tenants not 
bringing equal intelligence to secure fair 
play in a bargain, may operate in obtaining 
them a preference with landlords. I have 
known many very fond of such tenants. 
They live only to pay rent ; they are rent- 
paying animals, contented in their generation 
from father to son, spending nothing, im- 
proving nothing, gathering no comforts round 
them : if they have substance they are still 
visibly poor. They are what the French call 
hontetuv riches, — they hide it in their home- 
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made stocking ; it only sees light when ap- 
plied to pay rent; it is not the medium of 
any healthy circulation near home. How 
stand-still, and therefore how behind, must 
be a district so farmed and so managed. 

Government, which can perform the feat 
of laying sixty acres together in a fashion- 
able suburb for a site worthy of an imperial 
gallery, could surely effect a purchase of 
contiguous properties in Ireland, together 
comprehending an extensive settlement. To 
be divided into manageable allotments for 
re-sale, on such liberal terms and practicable 
conditions, as would induce them cheerfully 
to submit to such complete control, and 
abide by such regulations in respect of 
under-letting, housing, and house-rent, as 
would secure the well-being of labourers 
and others on the estate; investing pur- 
chasers with all other rights of freehold 
property, only reserving to the management 
the right of pre-emption in case of re-sale, 
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in order to provide, in perpetuity, as far as 
can be provided for, a choice of eligible 
settlers. 

Such beneficent provisions for the rural 
population, in contra-distinction to the bawns 
or fortifications required to be built by 
former undertakers to keep out the Irishry 
or the Irish enemy, would found a settlement 
worthy of 1853, and do as much credit to 
national feeling as it is to be hoped the 
completion of the galleries will confer on 
national taste. 

In its operation, it would defend the rural 
population within its pale from the tyran- 
nical free-masonry of its own class. Weekly 
money-payments, so peculiarly suited to the 
Irish fondness for property capable of con- 
cealment (and nowhere is the last member 
of the truism a better chance of being un- 
derstood that "it is easier to hide a thousand 
pounds than a hole in one's coat"), would of 
itself remove all suspicion of free-masonry 
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working counter to their class interests in 
the minds of the employers, affectionate 
confidence would be created ; the inconsis- 
tencies of Irish character, if not absorbed, 
would cease to offer resistance to improve- 
ment ; the promises which their known good 
qualities hold out, would no longer dis- 
appoint, as they would find the legitimate 
exercise of them to be profitable. 

Unlike Crown land, government farms, or 
waste-land speculations, the first would be 
the only cost. There would be no flinging 
good money after bad ; no coming to Par- 
liament in forma pauperis ; no hoping against 
hope ; no bolstering of reports . to bleed 
fainting share-holders. The purchaser placed 
on vantage ground on his own freehold, is 
to work it with his own life-flood and 
capita], and if unequal to the responsibili- 
ties of property, a more likely successor will 
take his place. 

The loss attendant on re-sales is not worth 
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a consideration, however large the figure, 
but as the scheme would act as a cheap 
mutual assurance of good neighbourhood, it 
is not improbable that if it was an open 
bargain there would be none ; and need not 
be more than just so much as would entitle, 
as well as empower the Board, by the easiness 
of the bargains granted, to exercise a bene- 
volent stringency in the management of the 
separate properties, such as would doubtless 
be offensive to independent and hereditary 
landowners, but would surely approve itself 
to the freeholders in its productive results. 

That actual cautery ejectment having been 
once applied by the landowner, and the au- 
thorities having, from the necessity of the 
case, aided the dreadful process, no govern- 
ment will be inhuman enough to leave so 
sharp a remedy in the hands of those who 
have it in their power to prevent a recur- 
rence of such a necessity. Once in a country's 
annals is enough for such a record. A Iegis- 
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lative check must be put on such a retro- 
grade movement towards the Slough of 
Despond. 

If any new proprietors under the Encum- 
bered Estates Act are running that course, 
let them be ejected with the disgrace they 
deserve: a stigmatising tablet, in (sternum 
dedecus, such as the Genoese republic used 
to erect to the eternal ignominy of bad 
citizens, would not be too severe a punish- 
ment. 

It was the perusal of the following that 
excited this warmth. Daily News, Sept. 21st, 
1852. Letter XVIII., Ireland. "The land- 
lords (in great numbers we fear) are doing 
all in their power to foster the prejudices of 
the people, because only under the potato 
system can there be that excessive compe- 
tition for land which affords them rents like 
those of times gone by. With freedom to 
begin afresh, with the advantage of manage- 
able numbers, — and now after all this we find 
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the landlord trying to bring back the old 
state of things, potato-diet, the competition 
for land, the sub-letting, and all the conse- 
quent deterioration of land and people." 

Apart from other considerations which 
make it a case for legislative interference, 
is the unjust and discouraging position in 
which it places neighbouring proprietors 
adopting more enlightened management, as 
when this road to ruin has been traversed, 
the whole district will be mulcted by a rate- 
in-aid to meet the misery it will have 
worked* 

"To the landlords of Ireland all men 
naturally attribute the condition of that 
country; for the landlords have not only 
possessed the land, but also the power to 
make the laws which regulate its use and 
occupation."* 

If that power has been used to engraft 
on the land such baneful and inveterate 

* Smythe's Ireland, vol. iii. p. 415. 
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habits as are referred to in the paragraph 
above quoted, and if they are not to be 
eradicated, rash will that improver be who 
sets himself down in the same barony with 
such a landlord, or enters a country li&ble 
to such a scourge. What will avail his in- 
dustry or his sacrifices for his family, if he 
cannot claim legal protection against such 
certain prospective ruin, which approaches* 
pari passu, with the improvement of his own 
property? Would not a law, abating such 
practices, be one which neighbours, sessions 
and cess-payers, would jealously guard from 
infringement, the prosperity of the country 
depending on its observance ? 

But granted that the short-sightedness of 
self-interest would be constantly encroaching 
on and contravening it, humanity calls for it, 
history, past and present, proves its neces- 
sity ; and so salutary would its preventive 
action be, that opinion, if it did not aid, 
would be constrained to acquiesce in its 
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stringent enforcement; and be it remem- 
bered, that it is not a piece of narrow class- 
legislation, for its provisions would affect the 
whole rural population of an eminently agri- 
cultural country, and its beneficent action 
would reach millions, as it is the rule by 
which the most important transaction which 
occurs in the life of millions would be 
squared, namely, that bargain which defines 
the terms on which they are to support ex- 
istence. 

It is a perpetual struggle in English rural 
economy, to stem the demoralising tenden- 
cies of bad construction and disproportionate 
house-rent for the poor ; but on an ignorant 
defenceless population, on out-lying proper- 
ties, the tyranny creates no scandal till the 
ultima ratio is resorted to, and an insolvent 
colony is evicted. 

I am glad only to have had a passing 
glance at this monster evil, lest the disgust 
of my first impression should have been 
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weakened by familiarity, I had rather 
not hear of cases in which recourse to this 
sharp practice is justified. It must be in- 
deed a hard-hardening training for heirs 
to be educated with such scenes under their 
eyes. 

Mr. Serjeant Howley, before the Land 
Commissioners, in the course of his valuable 
evidence has the following :— * 
" "Now, I do not know if there be any 
value in the remark, but I beg to refer the 
Commissioners to the circumstance, and they 
will perhaps derive some information from 
it as to the relation of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland, whether it has been in former 
times or at all times, amicable or not, whe- 
ther it proceeded smoothly between the land- 
lord and tenant for many years, the titles 
and preambles of the various statutes, at 
least the greater portion of them, recite 
frauds and evasions on the part of the 
tenants, and other charges against them. 
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* Without at all meaning to give any 
opinion, or to deduce any inference of my 
own upon the subject, I merely refer the 
Commissioners to those portions of the sta- 
tutes, as furnishing a kind of legislative 
history pf the subject.*' 

No one can doubt the great value of the 
learned Serjeant's remark ; in very discreet 
language it conveys so pointed and merited 
a satire on the one-sided legislation of many" 
years, that future titles and preambles of 
statutes affecting landlord and tenant must, 
for very shame, if not for fairness" sake, recite 
the faults and short-comings of both. 

Adam Smith maintained that "the laws 
and customs of England, which secured to 
the yeoman a beneficial interest in the im- 
provements he effected, had contributed tnore 
to the grandeur of the country than all the 
boasted regulations of commerce taken to- 
gether." 

No statistics can possibly be more com- 
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plete, better tested, or more bandied about, 
from text to note and appendix, than those 
which exhibit in figures and type, in blue- 
books and travels, officially and privately, 
the impossible position of the Irish occupy- 
ing tenantry; from whose ill-requited toil, 
sustained under mental and physical dis- 
abilities unparalleled, all farm-rents what- 
soever are primarily derived. To be passed 
' from hand to hand, with profit to each, from 
middleman to middleman, from mesne to 
chief landlord and state — whatever is di- 
vided, and whoever divides, it is the occupy- 
ing tenant who provides. 

Nothing is more certain, that in Ireland, 
in questions affecting land, neither custom 
nor opinion has been fit to teach legislators 
their business. Custom, law, and opinion are 
a copartnership never found there ; it follows 
that what would be over-legislation here, 
is imperatively demanded for the relief of 
suffering humanity there. 
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Every one is but too apt to deem what he 
is about to be an improvement, more or less, 
but it is a State-matter to see that, what he 
is about is not adverse to the prosperity of 
those who follow. The -State-interest sur- 
vives the longest possible lease or entail, and 
can only be maintained and advanced by 
fair bargains between man and man, and it 
is guilty of lachesse, if, without petty officious 
interference, it does not see to its own suffi- 
cient representation in the conduct of private 
transactions. 

The church does that duty by itself; and, 
as illustrative of the wrong views which 
transient interests are liable to act upon, 
the widows of clergymen have not unfre- 
quently the mortification of paying for 
their husband's improvements under the 
head of dilapidations. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND. — COOLNESS OF PROTESTANT LAND- 
* LORDS TO PRIESTS. — ENGLISH RESERVE. — COURTEOUSNESS OF 
CATHOLIC PRIESTS. — THE "GENTLEMANLY FEELING." — ANTI- 
CIPATED SCARCITY OF LABOURERS. 

As far as I understand what is meant by 
public opinion, it is a plant which, as yet, 
does not thrive in Irish society. The Shib- 
boleth, the pass-word there, is * Protestant," 
and for a man to find favour, the epithet 
good must attach to it. To have earned 
that title, implies a surrender of private 
judgment not expected of gentlemen in 
English society. To advance anything not 
tending to the exclusive promotion of the 
dominant interests it represents, involves its 
certain forfeiture in the mind of every good 
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Protestant. If a Conservative, in company 
with Conservatives, you approve the sound 
views of Lord Clarendon in the matter of 
Lord Roden ; or if a Whig, in the company 
of Whigs, you disapprove of their denial of 
fair and timely protection to the maligned 
Protestant clergy at Tuam, you are not a 
man of the right sort— you are not a man 
for Irish society — partizanship is hot tolerant 
of exceptions there. 

How, then, can public opinion find utter- 
ance, where private judgment is so one- 
sided? Where the mooting a matter of 
general interest creates the awkwardness of 
a trespass upon delicate family ground ? 

It detracts much from the agrimens of 
society to be debarred from free discussion, 
but a stranger, unless prepared to use his 
words for the concealment of his thoughts, 
must avoid the stirring topics of the 
day. 

I do not believe cards are often intro* 

L 
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duced, otherwise it might not he had advice 
to resort to the practice adopted by coteries 
in despotic states, for reasons best known 
to themselves, and fly to the card-table. 
Gentlemen should recollect, that though 
pregnant with intolerable public mischief, 
and productive of a long list of "the ills 
which human kind endure, 1 ' they are not 
to be found among those " few which kings 
can cause or cure." These are matters 
which Governments, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent, have no hand in. The sin against 
bono* mores lies at their own doors, and it 
depends on nobody but themselves to reform 
it altogether. The sooner they set about 
the good work, the better for Old Ireland. 
The sooner the right-hearted and gifted of 
the land will cease unwittingly to work for 
pseudo-patriots, the sooner the long list of 
Irish anomalies will be expunged. 

Before I thought of amplifying my obser- 
vations on the affairs of Erin duriug my 
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brief ramble, I had concentrated them in 
the following couplets : — 

Those who have seen and listened 

To what occurs there daily, 
If Erin were new christened, 

Would call her Ann O'Maly. 

What reward would not ministers give to 
the man who opens the lock of " the Irish 
difficulty." I do believe, that within the 
last hour I have picked one of the wards* 
A friend— for years conversant with Irish 
Protestant aristocracy, and who has partaken 
of their hospitality in the different provinces 
— has never met a Roman Catholic priest 
at table. 

The priests, on the first taking possession 
by a Protestant of his estates, will bless the 
couple here and hereafter from the altar, 
and read a homily to the flock, encourag- 
ing obedience and loyalty to their new land- 
lord, and pointing out their relative duties 
in a Christian and pastoral manner ; but no 
opportunity is given to the friend, relative, 

i 2 
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or visitor, to judge, by personal communica- 
tion, for themselves, of the merits which are 
gratefully acknowledged and frankly detail- 
ed, " Virtus laudatur et alget." 

Again, the Protestant household establish- 
ment is Roman Catholic, because pains are 
taken that Protestant neighbours and de- 
pendants should move in states of life above 
service, which is no inheritance, in advan- 
tageous contrast with the Roman Catholic 
population, who are thus kept, by the opi- 
nion of those who have the power, in the 
lower ranks of society. 

One natural consequence affecting the 
well-being of the community is, that un- 
worthy subjects are pushed, while deserving 
men are slurred — the choice of public ser- 
vants, by the same niggardly process, is 
narrowed ; and another consequence, per- 
niciously affecting the national interests is, 
that the sense of injustice inherited from 
the father is kept alive in the son, for 
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Roman Catholics, conscious and cognisant 
of so many sterling merits in their landlord, 
naturally fix a part, and the principal one, 
of the blame on the law and the Govern- 
ment, as virtually perpetuating disabilities 
Vhich, they are told, have been removed 
from the statute-book. 

The collision, the friction by which libera- 
lity is first provoked, and by which alone 
it can be made to smooth away mutual 
prejudice, is religiously eschewed; and to 
keep tip this selfish separate system, the 
natural bonhomie and frankness of the Irish 
character must be repressed. The English* 
man is reserved, and pays dearly for that 
characteristic in the loss of much sociable 
-enjoyment, but it is not in an Irishman's 
nature ; and this it is which makes so favour- 
able an impression on foreigners whom our 
reserve puzzles. 

An Italian, after expressing to me how 
pleased they were to receive English at 
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their parties, and how much they liked thett>, 
added, inquiringly, But do you like eadb 
other ? " For to see two Englishmen meet, 
JB quasi di tidere due Gatti che s'iricon- 
trani," there are bo many different reasons 
for foreign travel, that the comparison would 
often hold when out of thfeir own cotintry. 

Travel Wherfe ydu will in Ireland, and 
how you will, by car, by coach, or on foot, 
whenever you iheet with a Roman Catholic 
priefst, and joiri in conversation, he will be 
found courteous, and, in many eases, what 
to feeling minds is mogt painful, even grate*- 
ful for the Condescension, showing, that the 
exclupivengss of a class does not extinguish 
his good-will to those who, with gentlemanly 
propriety, dismissing all free-nfasonry, meet 
him on equal terms of friendly intercourse* ; 

At any rate, it is not a lack of sociable 
and convivial qualities which excludes the 
priest from the rich Protestant's table, and 
knowing how maoy ways there are to a 
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man's heart, it would mainly assist the inter- 
change of good- will, if those who plead a 
want of refinement in their Roman Catholic 
neighbours as an excuse for denying them 
the rites of hospitality, would just take a 
hint from that diplomatist, one of the finest 
gentlemen of his day, who perfectly suited 
the Americans, to the great surprise of his 
friends. "It is to be presumed, 1 ' he said, 
"that all admitted into society are, till 
proved otherwise, perfect gentlemen. I treat 
them as such, and am responded to, by an 
effort to come up to that standard/' 

And now the debate on Mr. Villiers' mo- 
tion has furnished what will be an historical 
illustration of the resistless power of a timely 
appeal to "the gentlemanly feeling." Ar- 
gumentative, persuasive, and statesmanly as 
Lord Palmerston's speech was, it was that 
appeal which, in the temper of the House, 
could alone have given it value. 

It was the universal cheer with which " we 
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are here, an assembly of gentlemen," was re- 
ceived, and echoed from side to side, as " we 
gentlemen on this side of the House, should 
ever remember we are dealing with gentle- 
men oh the other side," was being enunciated. 
It was that which made Lord Palmerston, 
" master of the situation" for the session ; and 
confirmed him arbiter elegantiarum and master 
of the ceremonies to parliament for ever. 

The tact which, at the turning point of a 
debate could, in the distracted state of parties 
find a topic on which the House was unani- 
mous, deserves its success. But I cannot help 
thinking, that it must have cost the Speaker 
something to refrain from calling members to 
order for proclaiming each other gentlemen 
•so clamorously; and it is an odd consequence 
of unanimity to have added to the distraction 
x)f parties. " 

While anxiously looking to legislation, 
and the force of opinion for doubtful re- 
medies, time and the course of events are 
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working a cure by an agency never dreamt 
of, and one which threatens to fix us on the 
other horn of the dilemma. The hour 
threatens, when human labour, and therefore 
human life, will be at a premium ;* when it 
will be as much the interest of landlord and 
legislature to care for and secure the well- 
being of the cotter, as it was of the slave- 
holder to watch over the nurture of his hu- 
man chattels. Another striking proof of the 
odiousness of comparisons, but apt to show 
how ill the poor Irish have ever fared — no 
class interest being concerned in their welfare, 
How retributive will be the justice — how 
appropriate the penalty to the offence — if 
nationally it is to be expiated by the decay 
consequent on a lack of hands. 

* If it ever were possible in Ireland to interrupt the course 
of the first law of Nature, u increase and multiply," the execu- 
tion of the following enactment would have had the effect :-- 

« Every man to answer for the offence and ill-doing of his 
son, as he himself that did the trespass and offence ought to 
do, saving the punishment of death, which shall incur to the 
trespasser himself/'— 35th year of H. 6. Irish Statutes. 

l 5 
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The application of the term chattels to a 
human being, requires to be explained. 

In looking over old title-deeds to a West 
India estate, I was startled by seeing the 
following entry: — "To an allowance from 
Government for half a slave P' The slave 
then being, in the eye of the law, to which 
this man's life had been forfeited for felony, 
a mere chattel : the law entitled the owner 
to receive back half his value. 

"We poor West Indians !* — never was 
epithet more correctly applied! — are suffer* 
ing for the sins of our slaveholding ances- 
try; but while we bow under the rod, we 
share with our countrymen the noble triumph 
of the rights of man vindicated. 

But why is refined torture to be applied 
to us by our government, who were parti- 
cipators in the guilt? Why do its fiscal 
regulations force ur to starve on the bitter- 
sweets of slave-grown sugar ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ARRIVAL AT GALWAY. — SEARCH FOR ANTIQUITIES.— QUOTATIONS 
AND REMINISOBNOES. — SERMON ON INVASION. — BUILDINGS 
AND PORT 07 GALWAY.— GALWAY INNS.— LIVELY BED-FELLOWS. 
—IDEAS ACCELERATED BY RAPID LOCOMOTION. — ROTATORY 
PARLIAMENTS.— BOG OF ALLEN. — IMPROVEMENT OF BOG-LAND 
— PEAT CHARCOAL. — MB. BABBAGE's SPECULATIONS*. 

The outline of the preceding notes, since 
amplified, served in some measure to ab- 
stract me from the exceeding discomfort of 
sitting in a driving storm on a swimming 
seat on the outside of a car while passing 
between Oughterard and Galway, which I 
reached wet and weary in the shades of 
evening. 

Of course, I followed the directions of 
the Handbook into Butter-milk Lane, in 
search of antiquities; and, of course, was 
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disappointed. What could there be respect- 
able, from age or association, in a locality 
with so cockney a name ! 

I told my object to a native : it puzzled 
him ; but a bright thought struck him, and 
he hurried with me to the frotot of a house 
which, he informed me, was in chancery, and 
its condition did not belie the account. 

The fact is, that rough-cast coat upon coat 
has concealed all the original architecture, 
even to the sills of the windows, and mo- 
dernized the whole front of the older streets. 
The doorways, of Spanish moulding, have 
escaped improvement best; and among the 
back premises enough of substantial building 
remains, to show that Galway had a share 
in the commerce of past centuries ; but its 
port can never have had such prospects as 
now. 

The new college, * the godless college," as 
opponents designate it, is a beautiful build- 
ing. I regretted not to be able to inspect 



_ _ 
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either it or the work-house, containing two 
thousand five hundred. Not that I spent 
my time so badly as not to walk along the 
quays, and visit the works on the river where 
gangs of fine stout fellows were employed. 
I was told, that to earn wherewith to emi- 
grate, was what most of them had in view. 
Eyeing the muscles, thews, and sinews of 
these men, and recollecting the emaciation 
of their congeners I had just left at Conne~ 
mara, the practical truth embodied in the 
stock quotation, *• but a bold peasantry," &c. 
became painfully present to me : pre-occu- 
.pying my thoughts, and dulling my observa- 
tion during the rest of my ramble. 

Though I have curtailed the lines as too 
familiar to the ear, there are few greater 
admirers of quotations aptly applied to the 
uses and ornament of both conversation and 
debate, than myself. Indeed, I am appre- 
hensive, lest science and art in their utilita- 
rian race, may jostl.e our standard and clas- 
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sical references aside; and that even the 
immortal bard may be less quoted, as con- 
taining no allusions to steam, gas, railways 
or electric telegraphs. 

Times and circumstances may give to a 
quotation all the weight of a proverb; and 
it is on this assumption that I suggest, for 
the consideration of the war department, the 
following: — "Qui mare teneat eum necesse 
est rerum potiri," of which Latin, I request 
the ladies will accept " Rule, Britannia," as 
a free translation ; and the application of the 
lines of an author more to their taste will 
not be too recondite for any thinking person. 

" The heart had hardly time to think, 
The eye had hardly time to wink, 
When onward, like a flash of flame, 
Spurred to its speed the war-horse came," 

It is not parliamentary usage to encore : 
otherwise it would be well for our Home 
Secretary to repeat his excellent aphorism 
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which was bo cheered by the House on in- 
troducing the Militia Bill "The time for 
preparation and for action ought not to be 
simultaneous." For, all endued with com* 
mon prudence must desire to see its practical 
application extended to the posse comitate*. 
Then, and not till then, will the self-im- 
posed control of the millions on the memo*- 
rable 18th of November, justify a confidence 
that there will be no rabble to rout in all 
England ; and on such conditions only would 
a remark, attributed to our lamented Duke, 
find no exception here: "You cannot fight 
a whole population." 

Our excitable neighbours draw on the 
minor drama for their political aphorisms; 
and the following rSfrain has never failed to 
pass for sound logic with them : 

"On a jamais tort, 
Quand on frappe le plus fort." 

I know these aberrations expose me to 
the charge of using too freely what at Eton 
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my excellent tutor* used to call " the figure 
of neck and heels." But if these intrusions 
are out of place, my convictions will not 
allow me to omit them as being untimely, 
and I am agreeably surprised at finding my* 
self in the very best of company : having, 
within the last week, heard a Bishop de- 
liver an admirable charity sermon from the 
fourth chapter of Daniel, verse 27. " Where- 
fore, O king, let my counsel be acceptable 
unto thee, and break off thy sins by righteous* 
ness and thine iniquities by shewing mercy 
to the poor ; if it may be a lengthening of 
tby tranquillity ." The close connexion in 
the text, between mercy to the poor, and 
the danger of apathetic security from fo- 
reign invaders, was most skilfully maintained 
throughout the argument in which we, in our 
corporate capacity as a nation, were figured 
under the type of Nebuchadnezzar — who, in 
the lap of ease, and in the enjoyment of 

* Late Dr. Thackery. 
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luxuries, contributed from the ends of the 
rarth "was at rest in mine house, and 
flourishing in my palace." — v. 4. 

Unfortunately, I have a vivid recollection 
of the wagon, and the very seat in it on 
which, with my school-fellows, I was to be 
removed from the Sussex coast, in the event 
of invasion. 

If my memory serves, the occasional 
prayer read in the church was calculated 
to make an indelible impression on an 
infant mind, excited by hearing of nothing 
but invasion, as it tended to deify our 
enemy. 

" From that fierce and haughty foe whfr 
would swallow us up quick, so wrathfully 
is he displeased at us — " * 

* I have tried at the British Museum to verify or Correct 
the above reminiscence, but the prayers are not filed there. 
This is but a trifling deficiency, but there are omissions and 
irregular transmissions of public documents which cause 
"hiatus valde deflendos." It might be instructive to the 
managers and form a curious catalogue, if a book were opened 
in the Reading-room, alphabetically arranged, and headed 
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Invasion then ended in smoke, but we 
must not forget, that any future project 
of the sort will begin with steam. 

If the port Of Galway is to flourish, the 
towii of Galway will be a beautiful one, and 
trftve many attractions for the visitor as well 
as the merchant The granite is so fine, and 
the native workmanship seems worthy of the 
material. 

Entering a Roman Catholic church, my 
attention was riveted to a woman kneeling 
before the Virgin. She so varied the ex* 
pressioh of her countenance, her action, and 
her attitude in devotional exercise, and 
prayed with such theatrical effect, that my 
recollections carried me back to Naples, and 
her impassioned children. 

In my narrative I have ignored eating, 
drinking, and sleeping altogether, but on 
quitting Galway, I may fairly say of inns, 

with a request to students to enter the title of the books they 
do not find there. 
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that they are improving. Of three bed! 
I occupied in Cohnemara, I can report well 
of two. 

The site of my third gtt is so veiy favour- 
able for custom, that by next year it will 
have been reformed altogether, so I will 
•not show it up. In it I made the discovery, 
that poets had been quite mistaken in sup- 
posing, that at the approach of night, 

" Per cunctas serf tint qiiteounque animalia terras/' 

all living things that crawl over the earth 
are wrapped in sleep. In the first place 
I was wide awake, and kept so by as lively 
and mixed a company as ever. crawled or 
skipped. What was to be done! How 
could a poor mortal*couchant escape from 
a host of creatures-rampant, which nature 
had privileged to jump two hundred times 
their own height. Thd idea was preposter- 
ous. A desperate alternative at last pre- 
sented itself, either to rip up the mattress, 
and following the instinct of the fox, to 
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place a lock of wool in my mouth, and rash 
into the river close at hand, or to flee away 
to be at rest in the mountains. Day-break, 
which they who " hate the light, because 
their, deeds are dark," abominate, dispersed 
the enemy, and I must be supposed victo- 
rious, for I slept on the ensanguined field. * 

Seated in the train, my thoughts were 
retrospective, and the shades t>f evening 
precluded much observation* 

I begin to comprehend a remark of Dr, 
Johnson, that his ideas never flowed quicker 
than when travelling ten miles an hour. I 
do think the express hurries the train of 
thought along with it. From such premises, 
what curious deductions might be drawn as 
to the ratio in which the march of the na- 
tional, as well as individual intellect, must 
have quickened of late years. It will account 
for recent discoveries and inventions tread- 
ing on, and tripping up each other's heels. 
It would be a curious statistic to measure, 
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bow minds of different calibre could be 
raked to the level of those of a higher order 
by locomotion. 

The question, at what rate of speed by 
express Bozzy's thoughts would have cir- 
culated — as fast as the great lexicographer's 
in his arm-chair, taking his sixteenth cup 
of tea with Mrs. Piozzi ? might be arith- 
metically solved. How fast would the Old 
and Young Rapid of the eighteenth century 
become in the second half of the nine* 
teenth? 

We have precedents for ambulatory par- 
liaments, why not rotatory one's? If her 
gracious Majesty would waive some time- 
honoured forms, and would condescend to 
take her seat at the head of her Privy- 
Council at Slough, what might not be eli- 
cited from the collective crania of ministers 
before reaching Paddington. A Queen s, 
speech would be settled before Windsor 
Castle was out of sight. But I see now, 
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I have divulged a state-secret, as it will 
he known that the slow parliamentary train 
is but another insidious device of the aris- 
tocracy to counteract the levelling effect of 
general education. 

We were traversing the Bog of Allen, 
and through the shades of night the white- 
ness of the clay thrown on to the edges of 
the jet-black Turbary, from the broad drains, 
catching the eye, made me fancy I had 
seen Irish chalk, till better informed. This 
critical interruption was most unfortunate, 
for it prevented my giving this novel theory 
a practical direction for the benefit of man- 
kind, and so through all time it will be. 
Whenever man, whether usurper, philoso- 
pher, or philanthropist, fancies himself pos- 
sessed of a lever to move the world, a screw 
to propel it, or electric power M le faire 
fouler,** some unwelcome intruder steps in, 

* Frenchmen generally close any allusion to Napoleon's 
career with " II a fait bien rouler le monde." 
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like the Roman soldier to Archimedes, dis^ 
turbs the day-dream, puts the machinery 
out of gear, entangles the wires, and all is 
vanity of vanities. 

My ideas were now brought down to the 
level t)f the flat-bog (which, it must be 
observed, is not a dead level, as they are 
found to rise towards a centre), to that no* 
man Viand (if a venerable woolly mass can 
be called land),* overlying the limestone 
water-ledge, like a half-squeezed sponge 
draining on a marble wash-hand stand. 

When bogs, through ceqturies of growth 
and decay, have reached such depths as 
forty feet and upwards, it would seem as if 
the supply of mineral to their composition 
must have become less and less, and that 
the present vegetation must be the product 

* Mr. Maculloch considers the peat-moss near Stirling to 
have been .above 2000 years in forming ; we may suppose 
some of the Irish bogs to be of no later date. Allen, in the 
deepest part, is 42 feet ; in the shallowest, where it is worked, 
d feet. 
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of little else than air and water. Having 
no character for science to lose, I hazard 
the remark on the plan (for it cannot be 
called principle) of the French newspaper 
editor, who in answer to my inquiry as to 
the source from which he had obtained the 
particulars of the assassination of the Empe- 
ror of Russia at Taganrog, said, "Ce n'est 
rien, mais il faut chercher la y£rit£." By 
starting with a fib, he certainly set out on 
his search, on the principle of the longest 
way round is the nearest way home. Who 
of us, in company, has not felt obliged to 
the propounder of a silly question to a 
reserved celebrity, of whatsoever kind and 
degree, for drawing him out ? There is no 
rivalry, no kze-majesM apprehended there—* 
it is no challenge to battle, but an oppor- 
tunity too good to be lost, for the parade 
of his powers opposed in high relief to his 
querist's weakness, and to contrast my wis* 
dom to your folly. It requires some sacrU 
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fice of personal vanity, " faire les frais de la 
conversation" on such terms, but, ewperto 
crede, it is often worth making, and will be 
found to pay. 

While planting my own cabbages, and 
making those improvements about my 
grounds which successors are apt to treat 
disrespectfully, I have always found rub- 
bish, sooner or later, to be material out of 
place. In fact, Nature, that model house- 
wife, whose exhaustless bounty is fed by 
infinite economy, repudiates the term. 
What endless stores of material are laid 
up in these bogs for future uses ! but then, 
as the Frenchman says of le cceur, "Ce'st 
si difficile de le bien placer. v The efforts 
now making with this view by a com- 
pany, aided by the mechanical and chemi- 
cal resources of the day, are most praise- 
worthy. 

Drawbacks and premiums, patronage and 
calls, only prolong painful struggles against 

M 
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impossibilities; but a search into the book 
of Nature is never barren, though the actual 
results are seldom those dreamed of. It is 
to be hoped that the projectors, provided 
they do not garble their reports, will not 
want a pecuniary indemnity. 

Peat-charcoal has a mercantile value, and 
if candles, oil, ammonia, and gases, are ever 
profitably transmuted from peat, the Bog 
of Allen, like caoutchouc,* u Va jouer un 
grand role dans ce monde." 

This is a practical move towards realizing 
Mr. Babbage's marvels and triumphs of 
future knowledge, when the raw material, 
as it were, of Nature, shall have been 
brought completely under control. Man 
thinks nothing gained while aught remains 
undiscovered ; and as new luxuries only en- 
large the field of his industry, he will still 

* I have seen an extract from a country paper of fhe last 
century, in which the editor remarks : — " We have been fa- 
voured with the sight of a small bit of a mineral which has 
the curious property of rubbing out pencil marks." 
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push on in pursuit of some fancied ne plus 
ultra, till he supplies himself from Nature's 
store-house with everything— everywhere — 
and I must add, always — in a weak attempt 
to soar with Mr. Babbage into the regions 
of speculation, without, however, pretending 
to advance scientific reasons for my flight, 
as he has so ably done for his.* 

" The most portable form in which power 
can be condensed, is, perhaps, by the lique- 
faction of the gases (465). In Iceland, the 
proximity of the sources of heat to large 
masses of ice, seems almost to point out the 
future destiny of that island. The ice of 
its glaciers may enable its inhabitants to 
liquefy the gases with the least expen- 
diture of mechanical force, and the heat 
of its volcanoes may supply the power neces- 
sary for their condensation. Thus, in a 
future age, power may become the staple 
commodity of the Icelanders, and of the 

* C. Babbage. " Economy of Manufactures." 

H 2 
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inhabitants of other volcanic districts, and 
possibly the very process by which they will 
procure this article of exchange for the 
luxuries pf happier climates, may in some 
measure tame the tremendous element 
which occasionally devastates their pro- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ANGLO-SAXON ENTERPRISE. — CLIFDEN. — IMPROVEMENTS IN 
OONNEMARA.— EFFECTS OF MODERN DISCOVERIES.— CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. — ARRIVAL AT HOLYHEAD. — RECLAMATION OF 
BOOS. 

My thoughts reverted to Connemara, on 
all sides beleaguered with Anglo-Saxon en- 
terprise. 

Seaward, a Waste-land Company has 
made a demonstration on the south-west; 
inroads are making on the prejudices which 
have hitherto protected the fish on its teem- 
ing coasts from capture. Lights warn from 
the danger to which, in days past, they be- 
trayed. New purchasers, not overtaxing 
their powers by too wide a field of improve- 
ment, are overlaying the bogs with sand and 
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sea- weed, to prepare it for cultivation. Why- 
should the worthless bog-myrtle any longer 
cumber the ground, where the atmosphere 
is congenial to the true myrtle of the south ? 
The picturesque contrast of the silvery 
bunches of the bog-flax will be profitably 
exchanged for the flax of commerce. 

Clifden, called into existence by the li- 
berality of its former proprietor, promises to 
be important, both as an outpost and a 
market, to the English settlers on the north- 
west, where they are gradually making a 
neighbourhood for each other. 

The quarries of Benna Beola are open. 
(The chimney-pieces, in the library of the 
Conservative Club, are fine specimens, 
showing how admirably the Connemara mar- 
bles are adapted for interior ornament.) The 
veins of lead, running along the line of road 
between Oughterard and Galway, are worked 
with profit as well as the black marble quar- 
ries near Lough Corrib. The canal from 
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Galway is opening up a back country for 
the port, and a market for Connemara. 

The district is now in solvent hands, capa- 
ble of holding it, and exhibiting its capa- 
bilities by spirited improvements ; with the 
advantage of payments by weekly wages in 
the coin, and nothing but the coin of the 
realm.* 

When so varied a combination of happy 
contingencies are urging forward the mate- 
rial prosperity and moral advancement of 

* " Employers have yet to be convinced that, if the labourer 
be worthy of his hire, they are under a moral obligation to 
render his wages at the periods they are earned ; and as they 
may be most available to the supply of his wants, that it is 
essential to the security of their own interests that the contract 
between them should be in the simplest form and strictly ob- 
served, that in all complicated transactions fraud is facilitated 
and always suspected, and above all, that in bartering rent for 
labour, they are actively engaged in destroying the best market 
for the produce of their lands ; and in their vain attempt to 
possess themselves of the fruits of labour at less than its fair 
value, they have not even gained a temporary advantage over 
the cunning they have called into action, and which will always 
prove to be more than a match for any artificial checks im- 
posed upon it." — Mr. Griffiths. 
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Gal way and Connemara, can a single under- 
mining and counter-acting principle of evil, 
however ramified its agency, succeed in 
negativing them ? 

" We know," says Bishop Latimer (I love 
to quote a martyr to his principles — he must 
be honest), " that the devil was clever ori- 
ginally : what must he have become by five 
thousand and odd years of successful prac- 
tice !" Our enemy has not lost his cunning 
for want of practice during the three hun- 
dred years since the good Bishop's death ; 
and this second half of the century has 
opened with a display of his influence, quite 
powerful enough to silence all the pro- 
phets of an approaching millennium. Unless 
any can be found sanguine enough to 
consider the following symptoms of impor- 
tance. There are now half a dozen happy 
families exhibited in Town, — there used to 
be but one. Lights are advertised without 
wicks, — another symptom of the world being 



/ 
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less wick-ed ! Crockford's, where hell had 
so enlarged its borders, is closed. There 
were some hopes on the side of France, when 
George Sand was giving a moral turn to 
her novels as likely to pay best ; but that is 
gone by now. 

When I named the isolation of the Wes- 
tern Highlands, I wholly forgot the strides 
of modern discovery, which have so com- 
pletely turned the tables, and brought them 
near to central authority : for an order trans- 
mitted electrically to the far West, will now 
be in the course of execution at Galway 
before the clock marks the moment at which 
it was issued from either the Treasury or the 
Horse-guards. An alacrity in obedience, 
which it is out of nature, and therefore beyond 
art, for the northern, southern, and eastern 
portions of the British empire to emulate. 
A paradox which renders the immediately, 
if not sooner, of Buxton a sort of truism. 
In contrast with electric speed and prices, 

M 5 
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is the following description of the Post- 
office expresses, taken from an almanac of 
1788. " Expresses ! — Private expresses may 
be forwarded from the General Post-offiee, 
Dublin, to any part of Ireland, on paying 
4rf. per mile, and 6d. to the horn at each 
stage ; with the usual fee also from Dublin 
to London, for 41. 18s. 4d. 9 to Chester 
21. 2s. 10rf„ to Liverpool 21. 17s. 6rf., to 
Glasgow 5/., to Edinburgh 6/. 6s. 6rf. 

" Expresses travel at the rate of four miles 
an hour ! " 

Human intuition never forecast any thing 
so unlooked for, as that it was from Conne- 
mara, from over the mountains of the far 
west, that light would break ; that the 
ultima Thule, the land of the outlaw, " where 
the king's writ never lie,"* to which the 
natives were driven by the soldiers of Oliver 
Cromwell, with the cry " To h— 11 or Conne- 

* It was a saying, " West of the Barrow, is west of 
English law." 
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mara," would offer a fair field for Anglo- 
Saxon enterprise. That the west, which under 
the expression of the "Face of Ireland" dema- 
gogues, would have it is as much alienated 
in heart from England, as it is averted by 
geographical position (an idea they, with 
malignant ingenuity, have tried to popu- 
larise in revolutionary rhyme), should be 
destined to draw us together in one bond 
of union and communion, though among 
the impossibilities of the last century, is not 
to be classed even among the improbabilities 
of this. We know how much, in accordance 
with divine dispensation, such a consumma- 
tion would be, which " hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty ." (1 Cor. i. 27.) 

Nor is it beyond hope now, that the charts 
of educational progress, which conceal the 
beautiful and varied lines of the Western 

Highlands under a uniform shade of ebon 

* 

blackness, should, from year to year, from 
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visitation to visitation, exhibit more and 
more of the moral, and may I not use the 
expression, the heavenly light of Christian 
civilisation. 

Englishmen cannot be trained to be expe- 
dient and politic only, when a straight line of 
duty lies before them. It would only be lower- 
ing them to a Jesuitical course of deception. 
There is much to admire and respect in the 
conduct of the seventeen hundred clergy who 
abstracted themselves from the post assigned 
them in the schools, as not being the best 
adapted for the performance of their duty. 
But is it so clear that they did form either a 
right perception of their permanent duty at 
such a crisis of Irish opportunity? a correct 
estimate of the moral power which their 
presence and active concurrence in the good 
work of education would have obtained over 
the rising generation ? or a proper reliance 
on either the strength or goodness of the 
Protestant cause when aided by education ? 
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To expect that so great an imperial gain, as 
education for Ireland, was to be realised 
without some compromise, was, under the 
circumstances of the church, unreasonable. 

Connected wi,th the state, with which they 
are civilly as well as spiritually associated, 
churchmen owe respect to its enactments, 
and a certain reverence to its wisdom, re- 
membering that "honesty, scorning com- 
promise, walketh most suitably with reve- 
rence." And it must not be forgotten that 
the principle decided on, was not a concep- 
tion of 1831 ; nor did the Committee in the 
Session of 1828 originate it ; or the nine 
reports of the Commission of 1824 ; but it 
lived through the fourteen reports issued 
between 1806 and 1812 by the Commission 
appointed by the Crown to inquire into the 
state of education in Ireland. 

On a calm review of the progress of the 
system of education during the last decade ; 
the withdrawal of such aid, as these upright 
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and excellent members of the Church might 
have rendered, would seem to be one of 
thode cases in which the countermand of a 
major necessity was overlooked under 
colour of exact obedience to things, in 
themselves of the highest, but in relation 
to those which their observance frustrated, 
of lesser import. 

The presence and participation of Pro- 
testant clergy in the business of education, 
was a concession of the exclusive moral 
supervision hitherto claimed by the Romanist 
priesthood over their congregations. Would 
that full and fair advantage had been taken 
of it by the members of our church. 

If in the literary course (now adopted by 
a great part of Europe and recognised by 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic) the 
several teachers were to be seen not only 
to bear with or tolerate each other, but 
in co-operation, and as it were bearing each 
other's burdens, the artless minds of the 
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young pupils would remain as free from 
acerbity, as the face of the infant from the 
expression of fear when that of the mother 
is calm in danger, — sympathy remarkably 
evinced when, on hearing the scream of the 
whistle, to be followed by the utter dark- 
ness of the tunnel, the infant looks upon its 
mother and is content. 

In such a moral atmosphere the Scriptural 
element in the educational course would 
have borne fairer fruit. There would hardly 
have been instances, such as are now 
brought to proof, of children answering 
questions of Bible History, without a know- 
ledge of the book from which they were 
selected. Nor would there have been the 
same occasion for the founder of the sys- 
tem (Lord Derby, March 16th), to call pub- 
lic attention to his belief " that the objec- 
tions entertained as to educating Roman 
Catholics as Roman Catholics, have not the 
same weight in the minds of the people now 
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that they had in 1831." A two-edged re- 
mark which, in my humble opinion, betokens 
more of divergence than approach between 
the two communions, more of antagonism 
and less of that good feeling which was 
naturally expected to grow out of and 
strengthen with the progress of the system. 

If a committee ever were to disturb its 
present foundations, if after being familiarised 
to each other's fellowship, the several flocks 
are to be removed from their common pas- 
ture, all means of approximation between 
their guides and patrons will be destroyed, 
each will assume a hostile attitude — Ireland 
will have new trials to encounter — fresh ano- 
malies will be created by the act of the 
legislature. 

The Irish government, in any century, 
must have ever had to contend with enough 
of substantial difficulty without fighting the 
air, as they must have done by passing the 
act entitled, "An Act to abolish the words. 
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Cromabo and Butlerabo,"* for which " St. 
George " or " the King " were to be substi- 
tuted, the penalty being directed rather 
against the rallying cries than the feuds, and 
to the importance of the very unusual prac- 
tice of joining battle on both sides, according 
to law. But though names are not things 
to grapple with, passing events make it im- 
possible to doubt their importance, either in 
politics or polemics, so when, in 1831, op- 
pugnant names and rival designations were 
merged, and " national education " embraced 
all under one roof, no little advance was 
made towards that unity which is so elo- 
quently analysed and defined in our Book of 
Common-prayer. 

I now address myself respectfully to you, 
gentlemen, who, if you do not divert, you at 
least ignore and abandon, the benefits de- 
rivable from this great movement by exclu- 
sive devotion to your own schools. Your 

* Irish statutes,. 1495, 10th of Henry 6, cap. xx. 
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separate exertions in the great cause of 
Christian education (made at personal and 
pecuniary 4 sacrifices, which it behoves all 
good Churchmen to lighten with a liberal 
hand) are beyond praise, and deserving of 
every encouragement ; but do you consider 
how you may yourselves simplify and faci- 
litate those exertions, and advance religion 
by labouring conjointly in the schools also ? 
You richly deserve that wonderful support 
vouchsafed to a conscientious discharge of a 
great duty when standing among your chosen 
flock, thriving under your pure teachings, 
you count with honest pride those among 
them whom you have gathered into your own 4 
fold. 

But will you have done nothing for Church 
and State, when standing in a numerical 
minority among your charge in the National 
schools, you can look round and- count ad- 

* In the diocese of Cork the clery contribute to the Protes- 
testant schools alone not less than a fiftenth of their income. 
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mirers and friends among the rising genera- 
tion ? Such friendships, such regards, from 
quarters whence gall and bitterness used to 
flow, are pledges of civil union, and open 
the only door to future communion. Will 
not such vantage ground within facilitate 
your bounden duties to your Church with- 
out? 

Placed in darkness, and roused by a gleam 
of light through a chink, every sixth hour, 
the ortolan, for its feeder's profit, is cheated 
into repeating its instinctive habit of feeding 
at sun-rise. The human mind, imprisoned 
in spiritual darkness, is equally prepared to 
accept as truth any false light which those, 
who keep her in bondage, may see fit to direct 
against her. Most assuredly, in the national 
system, the people do now see a great light, 
and have the scales of ignorance taken from 
their eyes, which have hitherto incapacitated 
them from judging what true light is. Is 
not that an inlet for truth? Where you 
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are present in the schools, that true light will 
not be wholly extinct or obscured ; to with- 
hold it, for lack of power to exhibit in it its 
intensity, is not only bad logic, but it is a 
poor estimate of its quickening grace, not to 
act upon the belief that a single ray shed 
upon the heart is of power to enlighten 
darkness and extinguish false glare. 

I left the station at Dublin with the im- 
pression that I had never travelled such a 
distance on so level a line. Stretched on a 
seat on deck on my back, determined to 
set eyes on nothing sublunary, I watched 
the stars till sleep removed a painful con- 
sciousness of the scene of misery enacting 
around me, and prepared for me the agree- 
able surprise of waking as the boat touched 
the pier at Holyhead. 

I have turned to the word " bogs" in the 
indexes of several standard works on Ire- 
land, among references more or less favour- 
able to the practicability of their profitable 
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reclamation. The small acreage, considering 
the national importance of the subject ex- 
perimented upon, surprised me, and the 
following startled me,—" No single extensive 
bog has been drained by speculation, and 
brought into a state of profitable cultiva- 
tion." 

Nothing but a covering of earth, clay, 
marl, limestone, and gravel, will do any 
good. If drained, it becomes a dry inert 
mass, as impossible to cultivate as a wool- 
pack ; when drained, at no great intervals 
it remains saturated, — a pulpy, spongy mass, 
too springy for compression when dry; a 
description, implying lifting the substratum, 
or sub-soil, if it is to be found, from fathoms 
below the reach of the most effective and 
most highly commended plough. 

I learn that no vestige of the more recent, 
or what geologists call the tertiary strata, 
has been found in any part of the country, 
the northern shore of Lough Neagh singly 
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excepted. Again, " a district, of which the 
rock is simple in constitution, cannot fur- 
nish a fertile soil ; a pure quartz rock, or a 
pure limestone, could only furnish to its 
soil for plants, lime or silica, and they would 
hence languish for want of other important 
elements." 

Geological facts these, that cannot but 
strike an English traveller unfavourably, 
whose received notions of possible fertility 
are inseparable from the compounding of 
clay, loam, pit-sand, fen, and chalk ; without 
thought of the deficiency, and certain of 
the proximity of one or more of them to his 
hand. They incline him, in spite of other 
latent elements of prosperity, to demur to 
the justness of the application to this part 
of the far West, of a dictum which has been 
predicated of it, — where nature does most, 
there man does least. 
And now I say " Thiggim,"* I understand ; 

* In these words I followed my guide's dictation. 
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a traveller, in three days, will be expected to 
have mastered at least three words of the 
aboriginal language, and I parade mine, 
u Thiggim." I do understand why my guide, 
standing on the sky-line of the pass of 
Maum, pointing to the bog-land beneath, 
said, with an air and action as if enunciating 
a known and incontrovertible fact, "That is, 
as it lies, not worth fifteen pence an acre ! " 

But why the first class tourists are so rare, 
why anglers do not report enthusiastically of 
what they cannot help seeing reflected in 
the waters they are whipping, if they extend 
their observations no further, " Ne higgim," 
I do not understand ; nor do I see why a rich 
association should lightly part with what, 
if sold whole, is a principality, and of which 
it is difficult to predicate any thing if disin- 
tegrated. 

The preceding observations involve the 
assumption, which I believe to be a correct 
one, that the company formed for assurance 
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purposes can, consistently with law and their 
constitution, hold land, if not in absolute 
permanence, for so extended a period as to 
reap the benefit of any capital they may 
invest in its reclamation. The well known 
history and misfortunes of the York Build- 
ing Water-works (whose proprietors only „ 
completed in 1812 a course of litigation 
commenced about 1725) should render any 
company cautious of speculating in land.* 

The expense of reclaiming one acre, as 
gathered from the accumulated evidence on 
that point, I allow to be more than I like to 
name; that of bringing thousands upon 
thousands into remunerative cultivation is 

* Letter XIV., Ireland. Daify News, Sep. 13th, 1852. 
" The Martiii property is not yet divided to be sold in portions ; 
it has been so laid out that the saleable parts could not be dis- 
posed of without throwing away every chance of making any- 
thing of the more unproductive. Time will remedy this, and 
the management of the estate will proceed with a view to a 
future division of sale. 

" And the proprietors have now (Nov. 23rd) proved their 
enlightened liberality by having agreed to pay, in the first in- 
stance, all the rates and taxes of the tenantry." 
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simply appalling. It is true that treeless, 
houseless, tenantless, unstocked tracts, are 
to be dealt with. But on the other hand, 
how many acres of waste obtain a value from 
one acre reclaimed, both . as summering 
ground, and as a source of manure to the 
cultivated area? 

This was the process of English cultivation 
before enclosures, and whilst whole districts 
now under the plough were being gradually 
taken out of nature's own bands. Not many 
years ago, land used to be laid to farms of 
which no account was taken in the lease, and 
only began to figure in the rent-roll as soon 
as it appeared that capital could be profitably 
applied to it. 

Besides, the Law Life Assurance have 
other arrows in their quiver, other resources, 
both seaward and inland, which, in great 
variety and extent, wait their good time to 
be economically developed. Blest with five- 
fold increase, since incorporation, — at least 

N 
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opinion, tested by price, awards them that 
amount of success — let them, as capitalists, 
do the great work which only capitalists can 
effectually perform; — let them only break 
ground manfully, other capitalists wait but 
to be certain of good neighbourhood to flock 
there; — let them in right earnest show their 
intention of becoming the powerful, liberal, 
and spirited neighbour, under whose eye law- 
ful callings are to thrive, and the true in- 
terests of the people placed unmistakably 
before them, to the utter extinction of the 
make-shift, grovelling system of past days, 

I would beg their attention to vol. i. page 
681, of the digest of evidence on the occu- 
pation of land in Ireland, in 1830 ; and if 
Mr. Williams's authority is worthy, I would 
have it laid to heart. " Then expenditure 
of 160,000/. in public works in Connaught, 
in seven years, produced an increase in the 
annual revenue equal to the whole expen- 
diture." A result which must secure all the 
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encouragement from governments and grand 
juries, however composed, that capitalists 
may require. In their case the revenue 
would be the recipient of a per-centage only 
of the return; ample margin would remain 
for profit, after " not so verp many days," to a 
landlord as long-lived as spirited, and last, 
not least, as patient as a rich Corporation 
can afford to be. The company would not 
work single-handed. 

We live under a reign which, through the 
bright example of the first lady of the age, 
brings many of the humanising and elevating 
influences of our better nature into bene- 
ficent and philanthropic action. If the ill- 
disposed do occasionally conspire, it cannot 
be said that the well-disposed do not unite. 
The first step taken in the right direction, 
even over ground as treacherous as flat or 
red bog (they are synonymous) can be, will 
bring society after society to the rescue. 

Improvers may calculate on other funds 

N 2 
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than their own for founding schools, chari- 
ties, and churches. This is eminently, in 
Protestant England, a church-building cen- 
tury, and if, during the first half of it, the 
requirements of the age had called for cathe- 
dral structures, such as the world never yet 
saw might have been perfected. But happily 
the age is also a practical one, not given to 
•waste either its funds or its energies on what 
would now be a vain-glorious anachronism, 
and the munificence of the nation has, with 
less of ostentation and far better results, 
been directed to the multiplication and ac- 
commodation of detached congregations. 
May I live to see such springing up and 
flourishing throughout the Irish Highlands ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

RECLAIMING BOOS. — HISTORY OP THE POTATO. — LIME. — LAND- 
MEASURE. 

To pay even a morning visit to Conne- 
mara, particularly when the line taken to 
arrive there passes over the Bog of Allen, 
and not devote a chapter to black and red, 
or flat bogs, and potatoes, would be like visit- 
ing Iceland without dilating on the Geysers, 
or editing an " Almanach des Gourmands/' 
without at least a chapter on young peas. 

It would be easy to place, side by side, in 
half columns (in the form in which the 
Mirror of Parliament is occasionally made 
to reflect the varying phases of a public life 
for the edification of the world), a string of 
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diametrically opposite opinions on bog-re- 
clamation, but it would be of no service ; as, 
like most questions (that of the probability 
of invasion not excepted), it resolves itself 
into one of cost — will it pay the undertakers? 
The exigency seems to call for the services 
of one of those earnest men who are gifted 
with discrimination to discover how far a 
principle, exhibited in a lecture room in 
miniature, may be profitably extended and 
applied out of doors. One of those energetic 
characters, who do not suffer practice to lag, 
the moment science and art, acting upon price, 
have rendered practical what remained the- 
oretical only as long as its uses were barren 
of profit, Mr. Mechi, has hitherto done 
great things on a small surface ; but the fol- 
lowing extracts show that he surveys larger 
fields of improvement : — June, 1852, Society 
for improving the labouring classes, Mr. 
Mechi observed, — " Only give him the steam 
power used on board one of our large steamers, 
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400 horse-power, and be would undertake to 
send out not only all the refuse, but all the 
population of the metropolis, through pipes 
far beyond its boundaries. Why the whole 
of the steam power used in draining the vast 
fens of Lincolnshire, which comprised more 
than 200,000 acres, was only 200 horses." 

The higher finish and lower price of im- 
plements exhibited this year at Lewes is 
satisfactory proof both of the double quick 
march of improvement in machinery, and of 
its extended application. 

Every writer on the subject is agreed, — 
First, that a bog to be reclaimed must be 
overlaid with some extraneous solid mat- 
ter. 

Secondly, — experience proves, and on this 
fact rests the only sound hope of profit that 
an improver can entertain, that no very thick 
coating is required. 

Nature points out the efficacy of the pro- 
cess, for there is much land in permanent 
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and profitable cultivation in England and 
Scotland on underlying bog, which freshets, 
and other natural causes, have covered with 
coats of different thicknesses and texture; 
but though, as above observed, a shallow 
coating may, and in improvements on a 
large scale must suffice, the reclaimer may 
satisfy himself of the necessity of keeping 
the natural rubbishing covering of the bog 
well buried, and out of reach of a breath 
of moist air, by recollecting that Linnaeus 
found vegetative power in moss which had 
lain for thirty years pressed in his hortus 
siccus. 

Thirdly, — that, under the treatment named 
above, subsidence continues for a long pe- 
riod, proving that, where bogs so overlaid 
have been intersected with main drains, the 
process of drying and shrinking must be 
sure, however slow ; it cannot be otherwise. 
Air, being excluded by the superstratum, 
the growth of the bog is stopped, the plants 
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on the surface die, and are decomposed. 
Dews, rains, mists, — in a word, moisture, 
sole pabulum of bog, is detained in the cul- 
tivated crust, or thrown off by its furrows. 

It is easy to understand, in a climate 
where an almost tropical quantity of rain 
falls, not to rise again in tropical evapora- 
tion, that a section of a bog, perfectly iso- 
lated by deep drains, but left uncovered, 
would be fed by the heavens with a suffi- 
ciency for its daily sustenance to enable it 
to retain all its characteristics ; at any rate, 
long enough to disappoint the hope and 
sicken the heart of an improver. 

Were it otherwise, a drought, not in mid- 
summer only, but in the spring months also, 
would spread a conflagration through the 
island, that the waters of its lakes would 
scarce extinguish; such, in short, as this 
spring visited both Lancashire* and Hun- 

* " The long-continued drought, in and near Manchester, 
where a shower of rain has scarcely been seen for two months 
has caused the heaths and mosses in the neighbourhood to be- 

n 5 
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tingdonshire. But as long as the Gulf- 
stream takes its wonted course, and the 
winds obey the same law, there will be no 
lack of moisture, either in the air or on the 
surface of Erin. 

The north, though inhospitable, does not, 
like the equatorial zones, send forth plagues 
and pestilence to scourge the nations. It 
seems an easier task for man to enrich its 
barrens, than to curb the miasmatic luxu- 
riance of the south ; and till swamp and bog, 
morass and fen are tamed, till forest and 

come exceedingly dry and combustible. Some of them have 
been more or less on fire for a fortnight past, embracing a tract 
of country extending many miles. On Thursday last the moss- 
lands k in the neighbourhood of Altrincham, six miles south- 
west of Manchester, were set fire to by a farmer, who had 
burned some rubbish cleared from his land near Timberley. 
The flames continued to spread during the whole of Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, and, in the high winds of the two days 
last named, extended over Carrington moss, Ashton-upon- 
Mersey moss, embracing a tract of country extending many 
miles, and some of the homesteads of the farmers, and planta- 
tions on the borders of these mosses, were saved with great 
difficulty. On Wednesday last, the mosses, extending from 
six to twelve miles west of Manchester, also took fire, and 
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jungle are supplanted by vegetable life, 
adapted both in quantity and quality to the 
health, wants, and luxuries of civilized man, 
we and our posterity roust remain ex- 
posed to the mysterious visitations of those 
disorders of varied type which, at dates de- 
fying calculation, and in forms not presenting 
to our visual organs so much as a shadow 
to fight with or to fly from, are wafted, by 
atmospheric agencies, from the extremity of 
the globe ; warning us how far removed 
must be the completion of our mission " to 

were burning until yesterday. On Friday last these fires had 
reached a plantation near the Astley station, called Botany 
Bay-wood, belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere. Here the fire, 
fed by the plantation, rose to a considerable height, and thirty 
to forty workmen had to be sent there to clear the space 
round it, so as to prevent its spreading. The flames were de- 
scribed as sweeping along over the dry moss, in some direc- 
tions, almost with the rapidity with which similar conflagrations 
are described as spreading in the American prairies. Not 
three-tenths of an inch of rain, in nearly the latter half of 
February, the whole of March, and three weeks in April, fell 
at Manchester. What becomes of the ancient popular charac- 
ter of these months,— February, fill dyke, wet March, and 
showery April. Sixty-two days without rain save the dropping 
recorded."— Daily News, Wednesday, April 28th, 1852. 
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subdue the earth," telling us, in the language 
of nature, that labour is the lot of man, and 
proclaiming the reciprocity of human in- 
terests to be universal. 

I am not aware that examination of the 
bogs shows any marks of natural and pe- 
riodical conflagrations ; and Ireland owes it 
to the climatic influences of its geographical 
position, that while it is free from the 
droughts and conflagrations of other unre- 
claimed regions, the presence of so much 
moisture does not generate the miasma that 
broods over wastes under a southern sun, or 
the aguish chills of inland swamps. 

A reprint of selections from Prize essays 
of the Highland and other societies and old 
authors, on the subject of the improvement 
of moors, bogs, and mosses, would be useful; 
it would certainly perform acts of justice 
to some original thinkers, at the expense of 
compilers not confessing their obligations. 

Reclamations involve two of the most 
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expensive processes in agriculture, draining 
and claying in combination, conditions call- 
ing for the fullest exercise of caution and 
spirit, qualities, as Mr. Blacker says, that 
are not so often found in combination. 

In such schemes the national interest at 
stake is enormous, and the difficulties in pro- 
portion ; but all ways that can be devised must 
be tried, and a fair chance given to all 
national experiment. Unless the endless 
bit-by-bit process of nibbling round the 
edges of a bog are to satisfy, the great work 
of reclamation must be a government under- 
taking by means of judicious arterial drain- 
age, regard being had to inland water com- 
munication, such as is now in progress in 
Galway, and which bids fair to redeem the 
engineering character of government works, 
which had suffered by the roads undertaken 
under such unfavourable conditions during 
the famine ; or by companies whose success 
is less certain, — as the upshot of the Wil- 
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liamstown farm improvements (at Peeble 
O'Keefe, in the Barony of Duhallow, Co. 
Cork, commenced in 1831, and continued 
and reported on till 1850), goes far to prove, 
where, notwithstanding severe economy and 
precision of accounts were observed, Mr. 
Weale's impression, expressed at its com* 
mencement, was verified, — " that speculative 
projects of reclamation will never prove 
beneficial to the parties concerned in them, 
or contribute in any respect whatever to the 
national prosperity;" but our experiments 
may stimulate other proprietors to give leases 
on short and certain terms. 

But he who would enter on the work 
would do well to study those reports, not 
for the success attending the course pursued 
at the farm, but to form a judgment which 
their accuracy enables the reader to arrive 
at, both as to the necessary expense of such 
undertakings, the time a capitalist must be 
contented to wait for any return, as well as 
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for the substantial information they contain ; 
indeed, the usefulness of the reports redeem 
the scheme from failure, being one made for 
example sake, from which no actual profit 
was expected. It is a pity its operations 
and results should not be condensed in a 
small sheet ; besides being instructive, they 
might prevent a speculative outlay against 
all hopes of success. I do not pretend to 
make such a sheet, but I have endeavoured 
to extract, carptim, what may be generally 
applicable. 

On the Flemish levels the cost of every 
operation may be calculated, but to pretend 
to estimate the expense of an improvement 
on one side of a parish, from that of one 
undertaken on the other side of it, where 
elevation, soil, and aspect, are different, is 
only misleading, for there cannot be found 
two cases in which the conditions tally; and 
I should be sorry to suggest any labours of 
which the reward might not be reasonably 
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expected to come to those entering upon 
tbem. 

If experimentalists would but register 
failures, as well as parade successful results, 
the annual list of wasted experiences would 
be much shortened. 

Reported success and unrecorded failure 
may equally mislead ; one by false encou- 
ragement, the other by deterring from the 
prosecution of inquiries holding out rational 
promise of success ; whereas, a good honest 
failure, correctly detailed, furnishes the 
means of judging how nearly success was 
reached, and of discovering the points at 
which that course, which might have secured 
success, was departed from. Feats per- 
formed by capital against nature would 
then do good in other ways besides giving 
employment; but to be useful, as general 
examples, they must yield a fair return, and 
that not to posterity, but to the spirited 
improver. 
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I find the following among my notes : — 
As example of what may be done in the 
way of improvement in this country (Ire- 
land), a sample of Hopetown oats were 
shown, the straw at least six feet high, and 
very strong, the grain large and heavy, 
grown on a thorough-drained bog, with twenty 
feet of turf under it ; such experiments an- 
swer a good purpose, though an appreciable 
improvement in the return, by economical 
management, shown in figures, would do 
more. But for whose advantage is it, that 
a prize bullock never tasted water, having- 
had cows kept to pamper its precocious 
obesity ? Its owner cannot have the con- 
scientious satisfaction of doing good, which 
must take off from his self-complacency, at 
seeing a prize-cup on his side-board. 

For the improvement of waste, of which 
much can be rendered sound for cattle by 
draining only, read Blacker's " Prize Essay 
of Highland Society," vol, i. p. 217; first 
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turning to p. 239 for the following caution, 
" In no species of improvement has more 
money been expended than in injudicious 
draining." Griffiths tells us that in reclaim- 
ing compact bog, a coat of 2£ of clay is 
required. 

Of the reclamation of red, or flat bog, 
there are fewer examples ; and it will repay 
the reader to refer to vol. vi. p. 182, " Agric. 
Journ." for an account of improvement of a 
shaking bog at Meare, in Somerset, by Eras- 
mus Galton. And the following by Mr. 
Griffiths gives a full detail of the process of 
reclaiming a red or flat bog.* 

" Flow moss, this is by much the most 

* Standing in Lord Stamford's park at Durham, I have 
watched the surface of Chat moss undulate like a field of dan- 
gerous ice under the weight of the train, as it were, skating 
over it. Arthur Young had not an opportunity of witnessing 
this effect on so large a scale. He says, — " I had often heard 
of roads being made over such quaking bogs that they moved 
under a carriage, but I could not believe it, but I am convinced 
now, for in several places every step the horse set, moved a 
full yard of ground in perfect heaves." 
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expensive, and in proportion to the outlay, 
the least remunerative subject for recla- 
mation, and in mountain districts, where the 
second and third classes are most abundant, 
its reclamation should not be attempted, 
unless under very peculiar circumstances; 
but its surface may be drained with a view 
to the improvement of the quality of the 
turf for fuel, and if young cattle are allowed 
to run on it in summer, the surface will 
soon be found to yield a crop of coarse 
grass mixed with heath, for reasons stated in 
1834. 

" The reclamation of about twenty acres, 
English, of the worst variety of flow-bog, 
varying from six to fourteen feet in depth, 
has been attempted, and in proportion to 
the progress made, the success has been 
justly as great as can have been anticipated. 
The bog was in the first instance surrounded 
by a drain, to cut off the water from the 
adjoining hills, and also from that part it 
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was not intended to reclaim, drains were 
then cut through the bog, both lengthways 
and across, so as to divide it into squares, 
each containing four statute acres. Owing 
to the extreme wetness and pulpiness of the 
bog, these drains could not be opened at 
once, but required considerable caution and 
attention in progress. An opening, four 
feet wide and three feet deep, would 
nearly close up in twenty-four hours, con- 
sequently the commencement was made by 
a narrow and shallow drain, which was gra- 
dually widened and deepened; and upwards 
of a year had elapsed before the principal 
drains in a considerable portion of the bog, 
were in a sufficiently forward state to admit 
of the commencement of the small drains 
intended to dry the surface. The large 
drains, when completed, were six feet broad 
at top, two feet at bottom, and four feet 
deep. 

"The second class of surface drains were 
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next cut parallel to each other at the dis- 
tance of eight yards ; the upper part of 
these drains consisted of an excavation two 
feet broad and two feet deep. In taking 
out the stuff, care being taken to cut the 
sods with a broad spade or draining tool, 
so as not to break them, the sods were laid 
on the surface of the bog to accumulate ; 
subsequently, when the sides of the drain 
became more compact by exposure to the 
air ; a second drain, four inches broad and 
fourteen inches deep, in the centre of the 
bottom of the two foot drain, thus leaving 
a shoulder on either side ten inches in 
breadth afterwards, where the sides of the 
lower drains had consolidated and exhibited 
no tendency to collapse; the surface-sods, 
cut in the first instance, were placed with 
their upper surface downwards on top of 
the four inch drains, and were supported 
in that position by the trenches or shoulders 
on either side. The remainder of the bog 
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soil excavated from the drain was then 
thrown on the top of the sods, till the ex- 
cavation was filled up, and the covered drain 
or sewer was formed at the depth of three 
feet below the surface of the bog. To 
facilitate the discharge of water from the 
under drains, one open drain was cut through 
the centre of each of the four acre fields, 
to receive the water and discharge it into 
the principal or surrounding drains. Six 
months after the completion of the drains 
the surface of the bog was dug up and 
left in a rough state." 

1834. As to transport of earth to clay 
bog, p. 41, — "A movable wrought-iron 
railroad was constructed, six hundred yards 
in length, is formed of bars of wrought- 
iron, each twelve feet long by two inches 
deep, and half an inch in thickness ; these 
bars are placed parallel to each other at 
a distance of two feet six inches, and are 
supported by cast-iron chairs or stands, 
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firmly spiked down to wooden sleepers, laid 
transversely under the bars at three feet 
asunder. Wagons, supplied with flanged 
iron wheels were constructed, having tum- 
bling boxes, which discharge at the side, 
each containing half a cubic yard. A wagon 
when filled was easily pushed on the rail- 
road by one man, who performed twenty- 
five turns in a day ; and, in consequence of 
this, at less than a penny the cubic yard, 
and the whole expence including getting, 
filling, and spreading, did not exceed tyd. 
the cubic yard. Flow bog requires at least 
a depth of four inches." 

One hundred and thirty-four cubic yards 
cover an acre to the depth of one inch, 
which costs, at 4^d. the yard, two guineas. 
Therefore, it costs eight guineas, under the 
conditions above, to clay an acre of flow bog; 
add for thirty-seven barrels of lime, at llrf., 
1/. 13$. lid. ; total per acre 101. Is. lid. 

"Owing to the facility of moving the 
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railroad, its position was frequently changed 
during the progress of claying the bog, so 
that no additional wheeling was required, 
the whole of the clay having been spread 
from heaps, as laid down by the railroad 
wagon. Cost of railroad and four wagons, 
127/. or 3*. 3d. a yard." 

The following, on the value of rye, refer 
to a hill farm, at a high elevation : Griffiths' 
"Report/' Peeble O'Keefe,— " Though rye 
is less valuable as a grain, and the produce 
per acre less than oats, when not lodged, 
still the average proportion of the oat crop 
lodged is so great, the return per acre for 
rye is greater than that from oats, and in 
addition, the hay crop of the following year 
after rye, is very superior to that from oat- 
stubble."— Report, 13th Aug. 1841. 

" From experience, I am of opinion, that 
the climate is much better suited to the pro- 
duction of grass and hay than of any tillage 
crops, and particularly of barley and oats ; 
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the frequent failure of the latter crop arises 
from the straw being lodged and broken by 
the heavy rains, which fell during the months 
of August and September, and the straw 
of the crops grown on newly reclaimed 
peaty soils, is not sufficiently strong or 
elastic to bear the shaking of the winds and 
the beating of the rain when the grain is 
approaching to maturity ." 

" Rye is more certain, and in ordinary sea- 
sons, land well tilled and manured will pro- 
duce an average crop of good potatoes and 
turnips. There can be no doubt of the 
necessity of draining, tilling, and manuring 
the land well, previous to its being laid 
down with artificial grass seeds : if these con- 
ditions are not fully carried into effect the 
artificial grasses will fail at the end of the 
first year, and will be succeeded by the sour 
aquatic grasses natural to the soil and cli- 
mate. I am happy to say, that in all the 
fields hitherto laid down with artificial 

o 
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grasses they have succeeded extremely well, 
and in some cases the hay and grazing fields 
have produced good crops in the fourth 
year." 

" Within the last three years much pains 
have been taken to ascertain the kinds of arti- 
ficial grasses which succeed best in our soil 
and climate, and the result has been that the 
Italian rye grass, and Pacey's rye grass far 
exceed all others in quantity of produce and 
certainty of crop. The Timothy grass does 
well when sown itself, but if mixed it is 
overcome by the other. The cocksfoot grass 
is good when it succeeds, but in some cases it 
has failed, either from bad seed, or wet cli- 
mate ; I should think from the former cause. 
Red clover does not answer, but white clover, 
though comparatively useless for meadow, is 
excellent in the pasture. Of the common 
grasses, the; York meadow grass gives the 
greatest produce, but the hay possesses little 
nourishment" 
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Lime.— In Mr. Griffiths' "Reports" nothing 
is more acknowledged than the necessity of 
using lime for the reclamation of waste and 
bog, he says, " An adequate provision of lime 
is required for permanent improvements." 
Again : " Having thus provided the means 
of abundance of lime, which must be consi- 
dered the foundation of improvement," to 
redeem flow-bog he calculates 37 barrels to 
be required per acre; each containing 42 
gallons, costing lid. a barrel, or 33s. lid. 
per acre. One ton of limestone is calculated 
to be equal to five barrels of lime, and in 
money 4*. 7d. Mr. G. recommends lime- 
stone to be given to the farmers on the re- 
claimed land for six years. On the Crown- 
land farm, of 5000 acres there .were 57 kilns, 
each farmer preferring to have a kiln on his 
own form. He considers 1000 tons, that is 
5000 barrels, would supply an estate of 5000 
acres. Indeed, so much stress is laid upon 
lime, that it would seem to be a forlorn hope 
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to attempt to tame a bog without it. Inglis 
says there is no crop that cannot be pro- 
duced by the aid of limestone, or other 
natural products of this neighbourhood (al- 
luding to the coast of Connemara), coral, 
sand 9 and sea-weed. They have an advan* 
tage over limestone inasmuch as they need 
no quarrying or preparation. First-rate 
crops are here produced in the third year. 

Mr. Whitley. — Some late soils in the 
West have had an earlier harvest by ten 
days by a liberal application of shell-sand 
from the coast. 

Mr. Griffiths' Rep. Crown Lands, 1839:— 
" The great object is to get in crops early, 
for in this cloudy and damp climate every 
glimpse of sun is required to ripen our corn 
in a good season." There are so many 
ch ances against a late harvest being a good 
one, that it is of the utmost importance to 
bring the crops forward in all parts of the 
three kingdoms. 
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In a climate, having much of the charac- 
ter of the Irish Highlands, the damp coast 
of Cardiganshire, I had very satisfactory 
proof how much the application of lime 
advanced the harvest. A small proprietor 
told me that, since he had dressed with lime 
his crops ripened a fortnight earlier, but he 
added, "It is not all gain; I used to be able to 
earn harvest money in Pembrokeshire before 
I began to reap my own crop, but now my 
corn ripens about the same time. 

In the leader of the "Times/' Sept. 8, 1852, 
among some interesting extracts from a digest 
of information collected by the Commissioners! 
of Health, during the famine and fever in 
Ireland, is one which throws altogether a 
new light on the potato, showing it to pos- 
sess a combination of peculiar qualities, 
adapting it above all other known vegetable 
productions for use, exclusively, as a diet. 

It was generally accepted as one of the 
lessons of the famine, that the potato formed 
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a bad staple of national food, and that the 
substitution of some other esculent was in 
the highest degree desirable. We are told, 
now, however, that this vegetable, though 
deficient in substantial nutriment, is unique 
in comprising within itself all those varied 
elements " necessary for forming healthy 
blood." This property is not possessed by 
any species of corn-meal or rice ; and instinct 
or experience has taught the consumers of 
such products, to add some qualifying food, 
as oil, grain, or fish to their daily rations, in 
order to supply particular elements of nu- 
trition. 

When, therefore, the Irish turned from 
their usual potato diet to oatmeal or Indian 
corn, without any of the requisite combina- 
tions, the result proved exceedingly preju- 
dicial ; and so extensive, indeed, was the 
operation of these conditions, that, " even 
among tradesmen and railway labourers in 
the receipt of good wages, the loss of the 
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potato was seen in the production of scurvy 
or purpura, in consequence of their being 
unaware that variety of food was necessary." 
Certainly the potato has been a depre- 
ciated plant. 

As such a notice will tend to the revival 
and extension of potato-culture, — as a staff 
of life, it will not be uninteresting to note 
the conditions under which it so marvel- 
lously assimilates with the blood, and fairly 
canvass the question whether it deserves 
such a rank among the esculents, or merits 
such encouragement. 

In the first place, it must be remembered, 
that an acre of Drumhead cabbage contains 
more material for blood, bone, and muscle, 
than any other crop under cultivation ; but 
then, it requires a ruminating animal, and a 
more than human capacity of stomach to 
convert and assimilate the bulk. Now the 
curious physiological fact has lately been 
anatomically proved, that an Irishman in 
full health and exercise, on an ample potato 
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diet, has a stomach twice the ordinary size of 
an Englishman fed on the usual varieties of 
food; and further, that under the above- 
named circumstances, an Irishman will con- 
sume the extraordinary weight of 141bs in 
twenty-four hours. If any one will have that 
quantity weighed, without washing, and placed 
in a copper or fish-kettle — no dish will con- 
tain them— while he considers how admir- 
ably adapted the potato must be to fill up 
a vacuum and qualify more stimulant ac- 
companiments, he must also be convinced 
what a business eating must be, to get 
through such a bulk in the time, and must 
almost despair of being able to support life 
on such laborious terms. Indeed, the nutri- 
ment seems distributed through a mass too 
large to suit the constitutions of the young, 
the weakly, and the unemployed. 

I must, also, request attention to an ex- 
tract from Part II., vol. v., p. 257, of the 
" Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
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of London," of 1823, when and where a 
prophetic warning respecting the potato as 
a staple of diet was given, not at hap-hazard, 
but founded on scientific inquiry into the 
habits of the Solanum, by that eminent bota- 
nist, Mr. Joseph Sabine. 

" The increased growth of the potato, not 
only in these kingdoms, but almost in every 
civilized part of the globe, has so added to 
its importance, that, any information respect- 
ing it has become valuable ; with the ex- 
ception of wheat and rice, it is now, cer- 
tainly, the vegetable most employed as the 
food of man ; and it is probable that the 
period is at no great distance when its ex- 
tensive use will even place it before those 
which have hitherto been considered the 
chief staples of life. 

"The effect of the unlimited extent to 
which its cultivation may be carried, on the 
human race, must be a subject of deep 
interest to the political economist. The 
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extension of population will be unbounded 
as the production of food, which is capable 
of being produced in very small space, and 
with great facility ; and the increased num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the earth will ne- 
cessarily induce changes, not only in the poli- 
tical systems, but also in all the political re- 
lations of civilized life. How far such changes 
may conduce to, or increase the happiness 
of mankind, is very problematical, more 
especially when it is considered that since 
the potato, when in cultivation, is very liable 
to injury from casualties of season, and that 
it is not at present known how to keep it in 
store for use beyond a few months, a general 
failure of the year's crop, whenever it shall 
have become the chief or sole support of a 
country, must inevitably lead to all the 
misery of famine, more dreadful in propor- 
tion to the numbers exposed to its ravages. 
" South America is the habitat of the 
Solanum tuberosum, or native wild potato. 
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It is found growing in considerable quanti- 
ties, in ravines in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Valparaiso, on the western side of 
South America, in lat. 34£° S. The leaves 
and flowers of the plant are similar in every 
respect to those cultivated in England and 
elsewhere ; it begins to flower in the month 
of October, the spring of that climate, and 
is very prolific. The roots are small and 
of a bitterish taste, some with red and some 
with yellow skins." Mr. Sabine proved its 
identity with the common potato by the 
cultivation of specimens sent over by Mr. 
Alexander Caldcleugh (the writer) in 1822. 

Its first introduction into Virginia is 
involved in obscurity, and several accounts 
of its first introduction into Europe are 
doubtful. 

CTDriscol states, broadly, but without re- 
ferring to any authority, that during the 
last thousand years the plough has thrice 
passed over the highest hills of Ireland, and 
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its surface has thrice been covered with 
wood. Such changes in cultivation and pro* 
duction (though far less general than repre- 
sented by that writer) imply equally violent 
changes in the diet of the inhabitants. But 
whether in pasture, or under the plough, 
it does not appear that the population em- 
ployed in the manufacture of food for sale, 
ever could afford to partake of any but 
the inferior produce. During the famine, 
corn was being exported to England, a trial 
requiring the fullest exercise of that patient 
endurance, which characterises the Celt, and 
which the Saxon has not to boast of. 

It is remarkable how soon the memory of 
former diet passes away, and how little the 
" oldest inhabitant " knows of the habits of 
those preceding him. The late Bishop of 
Norwich, when rector of Alderley, in Che- 
shire, was told by an aged parishioner, that 
in his recollection to grow enough of corn in 
the parish to supply the Macclesfield wakes 
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with fermity was a thing to boast of; few 
now would suspect that the baker, time out 
of mind, has not left the wheaten loaf at 
their forefathers' doors. 

What was the root in most general cul- 
tivation, before the introduction of potatoes, 
is not well ascertained; but as things do 
not pass into proverbs, unless in very 
general use, and "fair words butter no 
parsnips " figuring among our oldest pro- 
verbs, there is a presumption in favour 
of the parsnip. 

Looking back into remote times, fruits 
and roots as nature gives them, unimproved 
by culture, probably here as elsewhere, en- 
tered largely into the native diet. We hear 
of plants * now growing, raised from a ball 
of raspberry seeds found among the bones 
of an Ancient Briton ; if not a case of com- 
mon starvation occurring in the best of 
times, it would argue the ancient British 

* Botanical Manual. 
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Commissariat to have been much on a par 
with the victualing department of Near- 
chus,* admiral of the fleet of Alexander 
the Great, who landed his crews on the 
Arabian coast, at sundown, to cater for 
themselves and sup upon shell-fish. 

The startling announcement from France 
as to the discovery of the origin of wheat 
promises to fill up the most important de- 
sideratum in the history of human food. 

The JSgilops ovata, an insignificant road- 
side bearded plant, common in the south 
of France and Italy, has been improved 
into wheat after having been submitted to 
a course of experimental culture extended 
over twelve years only. So that the world 
will not have long to wait for proof or denial 
of the fact, by repetitions of the experiment. 
It would be doubly proved if experiments 
could be successfully made on wheat with 
a view to reverse the result, and by de» 

* Life of Alexander the Great. 
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grading it again to its worthless trivial type 
by taking an inferior specimen and the in- 
ferior tail-grains of it ; selecting year after 
year the most roguish and degenerate of 
the produce, and by raising it on the hardest 
treatment and conditions upon which it 
will fructify at all.* 

Statute and Provincial Land Measure. — 
By an Act passed in the 5th of Geo. IV., 
for the equalisation of measures, it was 
decreed, "That the rood of land shall 
contain 1200 square yards, and the acre 
of land 4840 square yards, being 160 square 
perches.'* This, which is now the statute 
acre of the United Kingdom, by which alone 
the quantity of land to be stated in deeds, 
agreements and assessments can be legally 
measured, is only confirmatory of the old 
English acre as established by Edward I., 

* Twelve years is nothing for the verification of such a 
fact. Sir J. Sebright required seven years to render any acci- 
dental fancy feather in a fowl's plumage " obstinate/' or a per- 
manent characteristic of the breed. 
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of which the perch is 5£ yards in length 
or 30£ yards square ; but the Scotch perch 
is 6 ells long or 38 yards square, containing 
6184 square yards ; and the Irish perch is 
7 yards long or 49 yards square, containing 
7850 square yards. They therefore stand 
to the English acre in the following pro- 
portion, viz : — 
The Scotch acre 1a. 1b. 2p. ) Statute 
The Irish ditto 1a. 2r. 19p. ) Measure. 
One hundred Scotch acres therefore con- 
tain 125a. 2r. 34p. English. One hundred 
English only 79a. 2r. 18p. Scotch. Or, in 
round numbers, the English acre is as 4 to 
5 to the Scotch, and 3 to 5 to the Irish. 

The divisions of the Irish acre, though 
differing in size, are called by the same 
names as those of the English acre, but 
those of Scotland are, — 

9 Square Feet=l Square Ell (b.) 
36 „ Ells =1 Fall (fa.) 
40 Falls =1 Rood (ro.) 

4 Roods =1 Acre (a). 
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The Scotch Ell is 37$th inches in length. 

The English mile is in length 1760 yards. 
The Scotch „ „ 1984 „ 

The Irish „ „ 3038 „ 

Relative value of the acre of land in 
England, Scotland and Ireland : — 



If the value of 


English acre 


Scotch acre 


Irish acre of 


310 square 


of 484 yards 


of 6150 yards 


7840 yards 


yardsbe 


will amount to 


will amount to 


will amount to 


d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ 8. d. 


i 


10 


12 9 


16 3 


* 


10 


15 6 


1 12 6 


! 


1 10 


1 18 3 


2 8 9 


i 


2 


2 11 


3 5 


4 


2 10 


3 3 9 


4 13 


14 


3 


3 16 6 


4 17 6 


if 


3 10 


6 9 3 


5 13 9 


2 


4 


4 2 


6 10 



This table may also be used for ascer- 
taining the relative expense of labour per 
acre in the three countries. 



THE END. 
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